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The GIST of IT— 


TT HE International Peace Congress at San 

Francisco took a firm stand against pre- © 
paredness, sent Dr. Jordan as a herald to © 
urge President Wilson to move toward a> 
mediating conference of neutrals, heard in-~ 
teresting testimony from China and Japan © 
and a plea for a union of republics in 
temperate America. Page 103. : 


LIVING four hundred years apart, Sir || 

Thomas More and Thomas Mott Os- 
borne are strikingly alike in their philoso- 
phy of crime and criminals. More would 
have made a good warden for Sing Sing 
and Osborne would have been perfectly at 
home in Utopia. Page 105. 


THE story of how a small city struggled 

ail winter with the I. W. W. and finally | 
got out of an unseemly situation by remoy- 
ing the gag from street corner oratory. 
Page 106. 


N argument in rebuttal of the opitiion _ | 
of the Georgia Railroad Commission 
that public service corporations should not 
contribute to employes’ pension funds. Mr. 
Roth believes the company should stand its 
share and that the fund should be under | i 


the supervision of the official commission. 
Page 109. 


SOME glimpses of Cincinnati’s rollicking 
municipal picaic. Page 111. 


| 
WISCONSIN children of 16 and 17 who 1; 

are not in school must now attend con- | 
tinuation school for half a day a week for | 


eight months in the year. Page 100. 


| 

N EW YORK state is extending its dis- | 
pensary system for treating convales- i 

cent cases of insanity outside of institu- | 
tions and catching incipient cases latent, 


they become severe. Page 100. via 


~ 


HE importance of venereal disclee and 
the insistence on higher standards of | 
morals were the chief points of emphasis | 
at the annual meeting of the American | 
Social Hygiene Association. Page 102. . 


DISCUSSION at the annual meeting of 
the American Prison Association took 
the broad ground that “the final object of 
prison reform is to prevent crime, stop | 
production of criminals and abolish pr 
ons.” Page 101. 
‘T HE movement for better housing h 
grown to such dimensions that the 
nual National Housing Conference has béen_ 
broken up into special sections on the paty 
tern of the National Conference of Char* — 
ities and Correction. he recent annual 
meeting showed that Minneapolis, where 
the: conference was held, along with its 
freedom and beauty and its fine city plan, 
has serious housing problems to face. Page 
100. 


HE National Americanization Commit- 

tee has started campaigns for “the Eng- 
lish language first,” ‘America first” and 
“efficiency first’ which, among other re- 
sults, are expected to diminish strikes and 
sabotage. Page 99. 


OR PREPAREDNESS IN PEACE 
AND WAR 


Tue National Americanization 
_ Committee, which grew out of efforts 
last summer to make July Fourth 
“Americanization Day” throughout the 
country, is extending its work. From its 
headquarters in New York city it is 
undertaking “to tell the people what to 
do and how to work for Americaniza- 
tion.” Some of its announced means to 
this end are: 

An “English language first” campaign 
for getting immigrants into schools. 

An “America first” campaign to facili- 
tate the naturalization of foreign-born 
citizens. The committee assists in the 
preparation of Americanization Day 
programs. It has prepared a syllabus 
on civics for public school work that is 
being printed by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. It has asked 150 col- 
leges to take definite steps to train men 
and women to become leaders in 
Americanization. It has supplied a 
thorough course for this purpose. 

An “efficiency first” campaign to con- 
serve the country’s labor supply and pre- 
vent labor riots and wars. The com- 
mittee says it is “making an analysis of 
conditions among immigrant workmen 
in munitions plants, mines, quarries and 
railways and in industries upon which 
preparedness primarily depends and sug- 
gesting measures which will diminish 
strikes and sabotage. We are furnish- 
ing employers with civic lesson leaflets 
to be used in pay envelopes.” 

The “America first” campaign was 
_ launched at a dinner October 15 at the 

home of Vincent Astor in New York 

city. The speakers urged preparedness 
on both the military and civilian side. 
| “It is time to lay the keels for both,” 
says an announcement of the committee, 
which further describes its work thus: 


“Tt is an emergency call. Battleships 
and coast defenses are no more imme- 
diately important than it is to have 
all citizens and residents of the United 
States, foreign-born and native alike, 
agree on American patriotic ideals, and 
the -meaning of American citizenship. 
And the ways of attaining this internal 
preparedness are quite as definite and 
practical as is the building of battle- 
ships.” 

“The business man with a large num- 
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ber of foreign workmen,” says the same 
announcement, needs to know how to 
bring them into touch with American 
citizenship and American ideals—if not 
as a Civic service, then as a practical 
self-interested move, a method of pre- 
venting strikes and sabotage.” 


The committee declares that it has 
the co-operation of the United States 
Bureau of Education, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, Rhode 
Island Commission on Immigration, 
California Commission on Immigration 
and Housing and the New York State 
Department of Education. It has been 
asked to secure the adoption of the 
recommendations made by the Mas- 
sachusetts Commission on Immigration 
last year. 

Some of the members of the commit- 
tee are: Thomas A. Edison, Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood, C. H. Mackay, P. P. Claxton, 
John H. Finley, Cardinal Gibbons, John 
Mitchell, Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. E. T. 
Stotesbury, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
T. Coleman Du Pont, Frederic C. Howe, 
Julius Rosenwald, Frances A Kellor. 
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FOR INTERNAL PREPAREDNESS 
The poster of the National Americaniza- 
tion Committee. It measures 32 by 20 
inches, 
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N ORGANIZATION TO FIND 
WANDERING JEWS 
To LOCATE MISSING families 
and relatives in the war zone for Jews 
residing in this country, to study con- 
ditions among Jews in Europe, and io 
spread a knowledge of our immigration 
laws with a view to discouraging per- 
sons coming here who are ineligible, 
Isidore Hershfield, a New York lawyer 
and member of the Board of Directors 
of the Hebrew Sheltering and Immi- 
grant Aid Society of America, sailed for 
Europe last week. 

Mr. Hershfield, whose trip has the 
support of the State Department at 
Washington, will establish a clearing- 
house at The Hague for the receipt of 
all inquiries regarding individuals. Reg- 
istry offices will be opened in large cities 
in the countries at war and a staff of 
persons will be employed to handle the 
work. 

One of the serious consequences of 
the war has been the breaking up of 
thousands of Jewish families in Russia 
and Galicia by the devastation of towns 
and wholesale expulsions. It is esti- 
mated that one and a half million Jews 
have been driven from their homes, sent 
from district to district, and have not 
yet found a permanent resting place. A 
large part of the Jewish population of 
America is vitally concerned in this 
tragic upheaval, as most of the Jews 
living here have relatives in the war 
zone. The Hebrew Sheltering and Im- 
migrant Aid Society of America has 
received thousands of letters from every 
part of the country from persons who 
are anxious to locate their families 
abroad. The society has also received 
from European organizations the names 
of thousands who desired to be put into 
communication with those to whom they 
are related in the United States. 

Mr. Hershfield will carry with him 
letters to all consular and diplomatic 
representatives abroad, as well as en- 
dorsements by leading Jews of this 
country. William B. Wilson, secretary 
of labor, hopes that the machinery to he 
set in motion will be effective in con- 
veying a knowledge of the mental, moral 
and physical conditions that debar immi- 
grants from admission into the United 
States. 


oo 


IN NEW YORK 


Ir THE LEGIONS of insane who 
wore paths to the shrines and holy wells 
of medieval Europe, seeking relief from 
the demoniacal spirits believed to pos- 
sess them, could be subjected to modern 
methods of treatment many of them 
would not have to leave their own front 
doors to be cured. The number of those 
being treated in their homes or at mental 
dispensaries is constantly increasing. 

Governor Whitman. last week became 
an ally of this movement when he. re- 
quested the- New York State Hospital 
Commission to establish five new dis- 
pensaries, to enlarge the activities of 
those already started, and to employ a 
field agent in connection with each. 
This request followed a conference with 
the commission and will be carried out, 
with the co-operation of the State 
Charities Aid Association, as rapidly as 
possible. 

This is a long step in the direction of 
the prevention of insanity. Two years 
ago the legislature authorized the sup- 
erintendent of each state hospital for 
the insane to establish an out-patient de- 
partment or dispensary, assign a phy- 
sician to it, and employ a paid field 
agent in connection with it. Seven of 
the fourteen hospitals have established 
out-patient departments, but only three 
have appointed field agents. The five 
new dispensaries will be opened by the 
state hospitals at Buffalo, Binghampton, 
Middletown, Utica and Willard. It will 
be extended in those at Ogdensburg, 
Brooklyn, Poughkeepsie, Collins, Ward’s 
Island, Kings Park and Central Islip, 
Long Island. 

A mental dispensary is a place where 
people may go at a specified hour of the 
day for diagnosis and advice by a mental 
specialist. A child whose mother 
realizes that he is “different” from 
others; a man who has found his work 
grown suddenly difficult and is conscious 
of loss of memory; a youth who fears 
that he is hopelessly entangled in some 
sexual difficulty; the anxious wife of a 
man who “was always a good husband 
although he drank a bit,” but has lately 
become morose, irritable and suspicious 
and has lost four jobs in quick succes- 
sion because “people are all against 
him’; the brother of a patient in a 
hospital for the insane, who has become 
obsessed with the fear that he is follow- 
ing in his brother’s steps—these are 
types of the cases that come for help. 

A field agent visits the home, sees that 
the doctor’s directions are carried out, 
leads the family to understand the pa- 
tient’s condition, finds suitable employ- 
ment, or makes other desirable adjust- 
ments. Heretofore, many persons on 
the verge of nervous or mental -break- 
down have become insane through 
neglect or delay. Specialists agree ‘that 
many of these can be helped by prompt 
treatment and that the needed care 


N IPPING INCIPIENT INSANITY 


can be given in the patients’ own homes. 

The extension of out-patient depart- 
ments will also increase the number of 
convalescing patients who can _ be 
paroled to their families or friends un- 
der supervision. Last year the number 
of state hospital patients on parole was 
increased by 439. ) Each patient cared 
for in his own home represents an an- 
nual saving to the state of $208; conse- 
quently, the saving in maintenance ef- 
fected by this growth in the number on 
parole was $91,312. Furthermore, every 
patient put on parole makes room for 
one new patient in a hospital. New 
construction to house these 439 patients 
would have cost $1,000 a bed, or a total 
of $439,000. Thus the ‘total saving to 
the state by the extension of the parole 
system amounted to $530,312. 

As the fourteen state hospitals house 
nearly 34,000 patients, although their 
rated capacity is less ‘than 28,000, the 
need of preventive measures is evident. 


USHING UP THE SCHOOL AGE 
TOWARD MANHOOD 


WISCONSIN, By act of her latest 
legislature, has pushed the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance farther than 
any other state. Hereafter children be- 
tween, sixteen and seventeen not attend- 
ing the regular public school will have 
to attend day continuation school for 
a half day a week eight months of the 
year. This provision applies to all chil- 
dren, whether working or idle, in cities 
of more than 5,000 population. 

Change was made also in the provis- 
ions affecting those under sixteen. For 
the past three years children in employ- 
ment were compelled to attend day con- 
tinuation school a half day a week for 
eight months a year. This has now been 
raised to ten months and applies hence- 
forth to all, whether working or not, if 
they are not in attendance at the regular 
public schools. 

It is expected that these changes will 
raise the attendance at the day continu- 
ation schools of the state, now about 15,- 
000 from 40 to 50 per cent. The state 
Board of Industrial Education was given 
full power to employ teachers and other 


necessary assistants to meet this in- 
crease. 
“The advance to the seventeenth 


year,” says H. E. Miles, president of 
this board, “requires a superior educa- 
tional content. Eighty-seven per cent of 
working children from fourteen to six- 
teen are in dead end, blind alley jobs. 
They are not allowed to work with ma- 
chinery. Schooling is, therefore, only in 
the elements of the occupations. At six- 
teen the child is a man under the law. 
He can work at difficult machines. His 
continuation schooling must be related 
to this larger work and opportunity. 
This period will be a sort of bridge lead- 
ing to apprenticeship and is expected to 
cause many employers to look to these 
schools for superior workers whom they 
will indenture to be taught all of the re- 
spective trades in which they work.” 
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OOKING AHEAD IN HOUSIN 
IMPROVEMENT 


THE proGRess of the housing |} 
movement in America was clearly shown 4} 


at the fourth National Housing Confer- 


ence in Minneapolis, October 6-8. De-~ 


spite the war, which cut down Canada’s 
delegation to one, and despite the dis- 


tance from the center of housing activity © 
which, for all the recent awakening | 


throughout the Middle West and the 
South, still remains near the Atlantic 
seaboard, the number of registered dele- 
gates was 245. Only the far South and | 
the Rocky Mountain states were un- 
represented. 

Another evidence of progress was 
given by the attendance and the spirited 
discussions at the 
where the subjects presented were of a 
highly technical character little calcu- 
lated to interest those who are not al- 
ready facing serious practical prob- 
lems. The technical section meetings 
were held in the mornings. In the after- 
noons what might be called semi-techni- 
cal subjects were presented, such as 
Housing and the Police Power, the 
Place of Housing Work in a Health De- 
partment, and the Alley Problem. These 
could scarcely be called. popular in 
their appeal, but they are of immediate 
concern to all who are working for bet- 
ter conditions. 

In this they differed from the ques- 
tions which were proposed at the sec- 
tion meetings—Land Sub-division from 
the Point of View of a Development 
Company, the Planning of Low Cost 
Houses, and the Removal of Outdoor 
Closets and Vaults—which are of the 
greatest practical importance to those 
who are actually building or to those 
who are enforcing sanitary regulations. 

This classification of subjects seemed 
to solve a problem which has confronted 
the National Housing Association, as it 
has other organizations, which while 
carrying on a propaganda designed to 
interest the general public must also pro- 
vide for the needs of those who are 
engaged in some phase of housing work 
and who look to the annual conference 
as an opportunity for exchanging opin- 
ion and experience with fellow work~ 
ers in different parts of the country. —~ 

Minneapolis contributed in every way — 
to the success of the conference. The 
Civic and Commerce Association, which 
with the city government and thirty-eight 
civic and social organizations, acted as 
host, had aroused local interest by its 
housing investigation and its campaign 
for a housing code. It also assembled 
an interesting exhibit and organized a 
housing institute for the day following 
the close of the conference. At this 
institute there was a spirited discussion 
of standards for housing codes and of 
the feasibility of a garden suburb for 
workingmen—a project now under con- 
sideration in a new industrial district. 
The association also held a round table 


section - meetings | 


i 


I 


' of lakes. 


side. 
| house where the air shaft—all air shafts 


(Gammon Welfare 


luncheon on the question of Woman’s 


| Part in the Housing Movement, at which 


Albion Fellows Bacon of Indiana pre- 
sided. The last speaker at the luncheon 
said that she had attended many con- 
ferences, but that this one was different, 
—she felt she had that day attended a 


'sort of revival meeting and experienced 


a new kind of religion. 
An automobile trip, carried out in 


‘spite of biting winds and a flurry of 


snow, showed the delegates again that 


‘fundamentally the housing problem is 
| the same in Minnesota, as it is in Mass- 
' achusetts or in California. 
is a beautiful city. Within its more ex- 


Minneapolis 


pensive residence districts are a series 
In other sections are thou- 
sands of attractive cottages where most 


| of the wage-earning population lives. 


has also its other 
least one apartment 


Yet Minneapolis 
It has at 


are now forbidden in New York’s new 


| tenements—contains a garbage chute! 


Three years ago Minneapolis believed 
itself to be the exceptional city which 
is without a housing problem. Today it 
realizes that despite all nature has done 
for it, despite the lack of any hampering 
bounds to prevent its spreading out in- 
definitely, it needs regulation to stop the 
development of the worst housing evils 
and constructive effort to secure for its 
people better houses than those provided 
by the automatic working of supply and 
demand alone. This was shown by the 
attendance at the evening sessions of 
the conference when such subjects as 
Causes and Effects of Bad Housing and 
Taxation were discussed; by the great 
turnout of business men at the luncheon 
where Dr. W. A. Evans of Chicago de- 
scribed the Next Step in Health Work 
and where Otto W. Davis, Charles 
B. Ball, Lawrence Veiller and several 
local speakers told of the Needs and Op- 
portunities of Minneapolis. 

Perhaps the characteristic feature of 
this conference was its emphasis upon 
the future. There exist now many evils 
in city housing, relics of the past. These 
were dealt with vigorously. But the 


_keynote was struck by Dr. Evans at the 


first session when he showed the pro- 
gress that has been made in the past— 
the cutting off of high peaks of disease 
epidemics by better sanitation, the per- 
manent lowering of the death-rate by 
the application of the germ theory; and 
then declared that we are and shall con- 
tinue to mark time until we attack along 
a new and constructive line. 

The same motive underlay the paper 
by John Nolen on Land Sub-division and 
its Effect upon Housing and that of 
Frederick Law Olmsted on Land Sub- 
division from the Point of View of a 
Development Company. Mr. Olmsted, 
in discussing the most economic size and 
shape of lots developed a rule which one 
of the delegates described as a sliding 
scale of general application. 
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EBB AND FLOW OF BATTLE 


A divided roadway in Poland with fresh, able-bodied German soldiers marching 
to the front on one side and, on the other, Red Cross ambulances creeping toward 


the rear with their loads of broken bodies: 


HE LENGTH AND BREADTH OF 
PRISON REFORM 


THE STRONGEST program ever 
presented at a meeting of the American 
Prison Association—such, writes Stuart 
A. Queen of San Francisco, was the 
verdict of officers and delegates in at- 
tendance at the congress which was held 
October 9-14 in Oakland, Cal. The 
breadth of view that ruled the discus- 
sions was set forth by Joseph P. Byers 
in his presidential address: 


“Prison reform, to most of us,” he 
said, “is something that concerns the 
improvement of our penal and correc- 
tional institutions. It is this, to be sure, 
but it is more. It embraces the criminal, 
who he is, what he is, why he is. It 
covers the questions of our laws and 
their enforcement, and penalties and 
their adjustment to the offender. It 
goes even further than this; for the final 
object of prison reform is to prevent 
crime, stop the production of criminals, 
and abolish prisons.” 


Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the program was the attention given to 
the relation of mental defectiveness to 
problems of crime and penology. The 
necessity for careful psychological 
studies was urged not only as a pre- 
requisite to intelligent and successful 
treatment of the individual offender, but 
also as essential to any adequate under- 
standing of the causes of delinquency. 
There was an absence of the extreme 
emphasis upon heredity which has char- 
acterized many discussions of this sub- 
ject. Instead, there was a wholesome 
consideration of both hereditary and en- 
vironmental factors which may contrib- 
ute to criminalistic tendencies and habits. 

The papers and the open discussion of 


prison discipline alike advocated the 
honor system, but it was pretty generally 
agreed that the mental defective and the 
habitual criminal will, not and perhaps 
cannot respond to,an appeal to honor. 
Careful selection of the men to be put 
on their honor, whether in prison or on 
probation or parole, was emphasized re- 
peatedly. The success that may attend 
a parole system wisely administered was 
shown in the paper by Amos W. Butler 
of Indiana in which he stated that dur- 
ing the eighteen years of the operation 
of the parole law in Indiana the per- 
centage of unsatisfactory cases was only 
26.3. Significant, too, was his evidence 
that under an indeterminate sentence 
prisoners spend on the average a cofi- 
siderably longer time in the institution. 

The problems of managing an indus- 
trial school for boys were set forth 
very concretely by Guy C. Hanna of 
Indiana. The discussion which followed 
brought out much difference of opinion 
on the questions of dormitories vs, indi- 
vidual rooms, the best educational facili- 
ties and the honor system. But the im- 
portance of thorough segregation seemed 
to be settled beyond a doubt. A sum- 
mary of the report of the committee on 
jails, lock-ups and police stations was 
given in THE Survey last week. 

Altogether about 300 delegates and 
visitors were registered from forty-one 
states, Cuba and Canada. The president 
of the 1916 congress, to be held in Buf- 
falo, is Arthur Pratt of Salt Lake City, 
warden of the Utah State Prison; the 
secretary, Joseph P. Byers of Phila- 
delphia. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to report to the next meeting 
a new plan of organization with the 
hope of securing a fuller expression of 
the will of the entire membership. 
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OHN BENGOUGH, a cartoonist of Toronto, Canada, has 
: been enlisted in the year’s campaign to make known the 
facts about alcohol to the English, Portuguese, French and 
Poles in the working population of New Bedford, Mass. 
campaign is in the hands of social workers and the Catholic 
Total Abstinence League,—re-enforced by Elizabeth Tilton 
of the Poster Campaign Against Alcohol. 

Mr. Bengough used the cartoons reproduced above in tell- 
ing of the investigations of the Commission on Drunkenness. 


OCIAL HYGIENE THROUGH 
MORAL STANDARDS 


THE TWO OUTSTANDING features 
of the annual meeting of the American 
Social Hygiene Association in Boston 
were the emphasis by various speakers 
on the great factor of venereal disease 
and, on the other hand, the insistence 
that higher moral standards incorpor- 
ated in law, court procedure and popu- 
lar custom are the foundation of all 
thorough-going betterment of the evils 
connected with sexual life. 


Much has been accomplished since the 
foundation of the social hygiene move- 
ment, said Drs. Donald R. Hooker and 
William F. Snow;—progress not only in 
greatly increased membership in national 
and in local associations during the past 
year, but in the change in point of view 
in regard to dealing with venereal dis- 
eases and legalized prostitution. “It is 
no longer possible for any community to 
officially tolerate prostitution. This pro- 
gress is the outcome of popular educa- 
tion.” 


“The campaign against venereal dis- 
ease,’ said Dr. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., 
of New York, “dealt ten years ago al- 
most wholly with explaining.the perils 
of disease. Today the emphasis has 
shifted to the constructive side, the de- 
velopment of principles and habits of 
physical hygiene, sex hygiene and social 
hygiene. The campaign has proved to 
be many sided, it is bearing upon edu- 
cation as well as upon social practice. 
There is scarcely a social or religious 
body in the country today which is not 


JOHN BARLEYCORN IN CRAYON 


The 
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In No. 1 the solemn commiussion—C-o-m—is talking to the 
liquor traffic, which is much concerned. 
mission announces it will make a clean sweep of the subject, 
and the liquor traffic is scared to death. 
commission has reported, suggesting better text-books in the 
schools and better asylums for the wrecks of drink. With a 


In No. 2 the com- 


But in No. 3 the 


few strokes the cartoonist put a feather in the hands of the 


taking cognizance of this subject.” 

Dr. Gardner T. Swarts of Rhode 
Island, spoke on the venereal disease 
quack, and Drs. Allan J. McLaughlin 
and George H. Kirby on the problem of 
syphilis. Dr. McLaughlin gave the fol- 
lowing as his program for a state de- 
partment of health: 


Syphilis should be 
modified way. 

Wassermann tests should be made free 
of charge by the state upon requests of 
physicians. 

Salvarsan should be furnished free by 
the state to physicians for cases reported 


reportable in a 


by number which have been found 
“positive” in the state Wassermann 
laboratory. 


Illegitimacy was discussed by Ada E. 
Sheffield of Cambridge, the activities of 
the Morals Commission of Chicago were 
described by Dr. Anna Dwyer, a mem- 
ber, and Prof. Maurice A. Bigelow of 
Columbia outlined an educational pro- 
gram. 


Frederick H. Whitin of the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen, New York city, de- 
scribed as the chief obstacle to the sup- 
pression of prostitution, the amount of 
evidence and the kind of evidence usu- 
ally required by the courts for convic- 
tion in cases involving either men or 
property. Many courts have _ been 
using legal technicalities instead of 
common sense in accepting evidence, the 
real reason being the pervading senti- 
ment that prostitution is inevitable, that 
it cannot be suppressed, and that we 
merely have to make a show of keeping 


-reformer and a guffaw in the mouth of the liquor traffic, which 
had feared prohibition and got only an inebriate asylum. 


down its worst features. This attitude, 
however, is gradually changing and 
with it are going the vicious systems of 
levying fines, and sending women of- 
fenders to jail on short sentences. 

Dr. George W. Goler, health officer 
of Rochester, presented the Part of the 
Municipality in Solving-the Venereal 
Disease Problem. Joseph Lee of Bos- 
ton, in a characteristic address on Recre- 
ation and Social Hygiene, gave his 
familiar, stirring message that every 
boy should be a boy and every girl a 
tom-boy for a while, and that evening 
centers in the schools with music, art 
and literature are one of the big con- 
structive agents. 

Charles W. Eliot, participating in the 
discussion, suggested a more compre- 
hensive organization to promote social 
hygiene—an organization of a national 
character which would include as sec- 
tions thé@ special movements against 
venereal disease, for sex education, for 
the proper care of the feebleminded, for 
adequate recreation provisions, and the 
like. Dr. Eliot believes that these 
special activities, now largely in the 
hands of separate organizations, would 
each face the public on a firmer foun- 
dation if all were co-ordinated as parts 
of one general body—each a department 
in charge of an expert but with the 
oversight of a central and unifying con- 
trol. 

President Abram W. Harris of North- 
western University was elected presi- 
dent of the association to succeed 
Charles W. Eliot, who becomes honor- 
ary president. 
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OR BAKER’S PLACE IN TOM 
JOHNSON’S SHOES 


Mayor Newton D. Baker of 
Cleveland, is retiring after four years in 
office. His family and private affairs, 
he says, need his attention. Peter Witt 
—once a moulder, disciple, like Baker, 
of the late Tom L. Johnson, most re- 
cently street railway commissioner re- 
sponsible for the continuation of the 
three-cent fare, active in his espousal of 
the workingmen’s welfare—is running 
against a divided field and, therefore, 
seems most likely to win at the election 
November 2. 

Although Witt is the administration 
candidate and is strongly backed by 
Baker, his nomination was not dictated 
by the present mayor. He announced 
his own candidacy and is his own most 
eager sponsor. 

The probable effect of the election 
upon the social gains and policies es- 
tablished by the Baker administration is 
naturally of interest. The social achieve- 
ments of the administration include a 
municipal light plant, selling electricity 
for home use at three cents a kilowatt, 
the lowest rate in the country, according 
to administration figures; completion of 
a plant for filtering the lake water; 
great advances in the building equip- 
ment of the city hospital; elimination of 
many railroad grade crossings; installa- 
tion of a high-pressure water system for 
fire protection in the down-town dis- 
tricts; adoption of a modern “home rule” 
city charter; completion of a new City 
Hall as part of the group plan of public 
buildings; extensions and improvements 
in the street-car system, which is oper- 
ated under city direction; the operation 
of a Bureau of Immigration, reckoned 
one of the most useful city agencies of 
the sort in the country; and the housing 
and partial maintenance of a State-City 
Labor Exchange, also highly successful. 

All the candidates were asked to ap- 
pear at a meeting of the City Club on 
October 23 to answer and discuss ques- 
tions framed by the Cleveland Welfare 
Council. These questions concerned: 
the appropriations to the munjcipal wel- 
fare department; qualifications for the 
director of public welfare; a recreation 
policy; the -honor system and other 
methods of handling work-house pris- 
oners; reorganization of the outdoor re- 
lief bureau as recommended by the 
Cleveland Foundation Survey; sanitary 
inspection; health laws and their en- 
forcement; completion of the new city 
hospital buildings; erection of a conval- 
escent hospital; and completion of the 
tuberculosis sanatorium; the division of 
employment, including the Women’s 
Bureau and the Bureau of Immigration; 
and the establishment of the division of 
research and publicity provided in the 
charter in order to stimulate public in- 
terest in the problems of the welfare de- 
partment. 

At this meeting Mayor Baker spoke 


for Witt, whose throat trouble caused 
his absence. Citizens were assured that 
the welfare department appropriation, 
now as large as consistent with present 
city finances, would be considered next 
in importance to fire and police protec- 
tion, and would be increased as rapidly 
as possible; that the Bureau of Recrea- 
tion would be transferred as soon as 
possible from the Department of Pub- 
lic Service to the Department of Public 
Welfare, and that progressive effort 
would be made along the other lines in- 
dicated by the questions. 

None of the other candidates gave 
such categorical and well-informed an- 
swers to the questions, but all expressed 
approval of welfare developments as 


far as consistent with city finances. 
One, however, attacked what many peo- 
ple consider the lax policy of paroles 
from the correction farm. 

Although the anti-administration 
Democratic candidate is declared by his 
opponents to stand for a wide open 
town, no one seems to fear that, what- 
ever the outcome of the election, there is 
any danger of a return to a segregated 
vice district or a toleration of gambling. 

Two social questions to be decided by 
referendum vote are a minimum wage of 
$2.50 a day for laborers on city work 
and a bond issue to care for an oper- 
ating deficit incurred by the present ad- 
ministration. Witt is vigorously urging 
the higher pay for city work. 


Peace Challenging Preparedness 
By Louis P. Lochner 


SECRETARY CHICAGO PEACE SOCIETY 


HE International Peace Con- 
gress which assembled at San 
Francisco and Berkeley, October 
10-13, was like the International 
Congress of Women at The Hague last 
April, interesting not only as a mani- 
festation of the unflinching faith of the 
pacifists in the ultimate triumph of 
their ideal, despite the war now raging, 
but also as an illustration of how, by 
collective application to a problem, a 
conclusion can be arrived at and a plan 
for constructive action agreed upon, 
that at first seems impossible. ~ 
Certainly when the congress  as- 
sembled, no one believed that the presi- 
dent of the congress, David Starr Jor- 
dan, would be commissioned personally 
to take the following ringing resolution 
to President Wilson: 


“The outcome of recent missions to 
the governments of the warring nations 
warrants the belief that, while the na- 
tions at war are not willing themselves 
to begin negotiations or even signify a 
desire to do so, lest it be interpreted as 
a sign of weakness and place them at a 
disadvantage in the final peace settle- 
ment, there is nevertheless abundant evi- 
dence that those charged with the ad- 
ministration of the foreign policies of 
these nations would welcome, or at least 
not oppose, affirmative action by a neu- 
tral agency to bring about a peace based 
on international justice. 

“Phe congress therefore respectfully 
urges the President of the United States 
to co-operate with other neutral govern- 
ments in calling a conference of neutral 
nations, which would constitute a vol- 
untary court of continuous mediation, 
would invite suggestions of settlement 
from each of the warring nations, and 
in any case submit to all of them simul- 
taneously reasonable proposals as a basis 
for peace.” 


As I read over the preliminary an- 
nouncements of the congress, I find that 


reference to the present world eatastro- 
phe was studiously omitted. In the res- 
olutions committee there was at first 
skepticism as to the advisability of say- 
ing anything about means and methods 
of ending the present war. The speeches 
of the first four sessions concerned them- 
selves with action to be taken after the 
restoration of peace. But once the two 
distinguished European women, Rosika 
Schwimmer and Chrystal Macmillan, 
had an opportunity to state their case 
for a mediatory conference of neutrals, 
even the most skeptical could not but: 
agree that the attempt to end the war by 
negotiation rather than by exhaustion or 
military advantage was at least worth: 
the effort. 

November 12 is the date set by Presi- 
dent Wilson for Dr. Jordan’s visit to 
him, and the hundreds of earnest men 
who took part in the congress, as well 
as the thousands of Americans through- 
out the nation who have been deeply 
stirred by the message of Miss Addams 
and her co-workers, will await the out- 
come of Dr. Jordan’s visit with the 
keenest anticipation. 

Another important action regarding 
the present world situation that came out 
of the congress was the following reso- 
lution, unanimously adopted: 

“The numerous programs for a con- 
structive and lasting peace, formulated 
since the beginning of the war by na- 
tional and international conferences, 
prove a deep-seated and universal re- 


* vulsion against the forces and ideals that 


have brought on the present conflict. 

“This popular demand for construc- 
tive peace, if directed into definite chan- 
nels, will exert a profound influence on 
the terms of peace. 

“This congress rejoices that the inter- 
national labor, women’s and other move- 
ments are preparing for ‘international 
meetings to be held at the same time and 
place as the conference of powers which 
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shall arrange the terms of peace. Pro- 
vision should be made by which other 
bodies, too, shall be represented in a 
similar manner. 

“To this end the congress advocates 
the immediate constitution of a joint 
committee of representatives of all 
forces interested in the furtherance of a 
lasting peace along the lines outlined by 
the Emergency Peace Federation of 
Chicago, which committee shall estab- 
lish a central clearing house and insure 
a constant and persistent campaign of 
education and action, national and inter- 
national.” 

Dr. Jordan in his presidential address 
on The Ways to Lasting Peace had 
shown that over thirty constructive peace 
programs ‘had been adopted by respon- 
sible bodies since the beginning of this 
war, and demonstrated their great simi- 
larity. Senator Henri LaFontaine of 
Belgium, following him in a later dis- 
cussion outlined the opportunity before 
men and women of good. will every- 
where if they will but crystallize this 
sentiment and bring the weight of pub- 
lic opinion to bear in an organized man- 
ner upon those charged with framing the 
terms of peace. The congress assented 
to these ideas in the resolution above 
quoted. 

It was but natural that a peace con- 
gress held on the Pacific Coast should 
concern itself prominently with the prob- 
lem of Oriental relations. The eloquent 
appeals of Prof. Yamato Ichihashi of 
Stanford University, of Kiyo Sue Inui 
and Sidney L. Gulick for a better under- 
standing of Japan, coupled with the 
dramatic recital by Prof. G. E. Uyehara 
of Tokio of how Japan had reaped noth- 
ing by the hatred of the Koreans out of 
her conquest of her feeble continental 
neighbor, were particularly apropos at a 
time when the Hearst papers were pub- 
lishing articles regarding Japan’s desire 
to invade America! And Dr. Ng Poon 
Chew of San Francisco cut into the very 
hearts of his hearers when he showed 
how ‘his ancient country, bit by bit and 
despite her own convictions and wishes, 
is being forced to become militarized by 
the so-called Christian nations, because 
a nation is great in their eyes only when 
it is prepared “in the shortest time, and 


HY do you die for them, men? 

Why do you rot for them, then? 
Why do you bow to their call anyhow 
When will you break from them—when? 


When will you rise up and say 
‘“My life is my own,’’ anyway? 


When will you thrust off the yoke of these kings, 
Generals, war lords, and other such things? 


and with the least cost to itself, to kill 
the greatest number of people in an- 
other nation.” 

The congress went on record urging 
the Congress of the United States to 
adopt 
“an immigration policy based on the 
just and equitable treatment of all races 
—a policy that will grant the rights of 
citizenship regardless of race or na- 
tionality; and to provide that all aliens 
should be under the special protection 
of the national government.” 


Another topic of absorbing interest 
was that of Pan-American relations. To 
mention but one of the speakers, Prof. 
Bailey Willis of Stanford University 
made the interesting suggestion that the 
time had come for an expansion of the 
Monroe doctrine, not, however, into a 
Pan-American doctrine, but into one of 
the Temperate Americas. In other 
words, in his opinion the more stable 
South American republics in the Tem- 
perate Zone should be invited to share 
the responsibilities of preventing civil 
and international war on this continent, 
while the less stable republics of Central 
and tropical America be put on a “wait- 
ing list,” so to speak, against the time 
when their political conditions would 
merit their entering the charmed circle 
of the Pan-American sisterhood of 
states. His ideas were endorsed by the 
congress in resolution form, to which 
was coupled an expression of apprecia- 
tion “of the policy for restoring order in 
Mexico by the co-operation with our 
government of other American repub- 
lics.” 

It is impossible in a short account to 
touch upon all the speakers or to com- 
ment upon all the topics discussed. Suf- 
fice it to say that special sessions were 
devoted to the Church and Peace, War 
and the Workers, Education and Peace, 
Women and War, and A Century of 
Peace Among English-speaking Peoples. 
Each of these subjects drew a different 
local audience in addition to the regular 
delegates, so that the peace message was 
carried to a far greater number of peo- 
ple than the attendance at any one meet- 
ing would indicate. 

Nor is it possible to comment at length 


WHY? 


Mary Carotyn DAVIES 


The Survey, October 30, 1915) 


on each of the fourteen resolutions | 
adopted. The program of the League. | 
to Enforce Peace was endorsed with 
certain reservations. The scientific study - 
of international relations in colleges and | 
universities was as heartily urged as the 
introduction of military training in our | 
public schools was vigorously opposed. ° 
Woman suffrage as a step towards peace 
was endorsed. President Wilson was — | 
generously praised for his efforts to keep 
this country out of war. 


At a time when even men who hitherto 
have been pacifists are caught in the | 
general hysteria for armaments, it is 
refreshing to know that the San Fran- __ | 
cisco Peace Congress, despite the varied © | 
character of the delegations attending it, 
opposed “preparedness” in the following 
resolutions : 


“The defense of the Republic is not 
primarily a matter of armies and navies, 
but it lies in justice, conciliation and 
trust in international law. While we do 
not urge disarmament under present con- 
ditions, we are opposed to the current 
widespread demand for costly prepara- 
tion against hypothetic dangers. If ex- 
hausted Europe is an increased menace 
to America, it must likewise be so to 
other neutrals, while armament expan- 
sion on our part invites similar action 
ie the nations of South America and 
Asia. 


“The hoped-for leadership of America 
in the achievement of a new world order 
would be defeated by her surrender to 
the belief that the lesson of the great 
war is that she should seriously enter 
further into the old world competition 
in armament, for, in the words of Wash- 
ington, ‘Overgrown military establish- 
ments are, under any form of govern- 
ment, inauspicious to liberty, and are to 
be regarded as ‘particularly hostile to 
republican liberty.’ 


“This congress looks with apprehen- 
sion on the presence in advisory boards 
of the United States government of men 
personally interested in the preparation, 
manufacture or sale of munitions of 
war. 


“The congress further questions the 
propriety of appointing on congressional 
committees men who are or who have 
been concerned with the manufacture or 
trade in war materials.” 


Why do you work for them, men? 
Why do you toil for them, then? 

Why do you live by the orders they give 
When will you break from them, when? 


When will you stand up alone 
And tell them, ‘‘ My work is my own,’’ 


When will you thrust off the chains of these kings, 
Money lords, magnates, and other such things? 


A Prophecy and Its Fulfillment 


Mary Breese Fuller 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, SMITH COLLEGE 


FASCINATING occupation in 

these days is to watch the ful- 

filling of a great piece of so- 

cial prophecy of the sixteenth 
century—the Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More, written in 1516. Detailed reforms 
of his imagination have been realized 
with greater rapidity in the last twenty 
years than in the four hundred and 
eighty years preceding. The modern 
hospital, with its contagious ward, the 
“spirit of play in the city. streets,” even 
eugenic marriage, and incubators were 
all parts of the reformer’s extraordinary 
vision. A six-hour working day; the 
abolition of a standing army; the pre- 
vention of war by assassinating the dip- 
lomats on both sides (!); the creation 
of a mighty national temple of worship, 
—these idealisms still remain to be car- 
ried to practical realization. 

Just now I am most interested in the 
fulfillment of More’s ideals in regard to 
the treatment of criminals by modern 
prison reformers, and I am particularly 
interested in the curious likeness be- 
tween the ideals and the personalities 
,of More and of Thomas Mott Osborne, 
warden of Sing Sing. My excuse, then, 
for adding more words to the many that 
are being written about Mr. Osborne and 
his work is my hope that faith in the 
practicality of his ideals may be but- 
tressed by knowing that they are in sub- 
stance the revivification of those held 
by More, a prophet and teacher of recog- 
nized power, whose insight into truth, 
whose spirit of justice and common- 
sense, whose humour and whose belief in 
the possibilities of every individual are 
strikingly like the same qualities in this 
Thomas of the twentieth century—also 
not doubting, but full of faith. 

More was concerned chiefly with 
thieves, saddled in enormous numbers 
upon the English state by the economic 
conditions of the early sixteenth century. 
Osborne has to deal with all types of 
criminals, for whom the society of the 
twentieth century bears a slowly recog- 
nized responsibility. More protests 
against capital punishment “for a little 
money,” 7. ¢., theft. Osborne protests 
against capital punishment for any of- 
fense. 

More was interested in reforming the 
society which produces thieves; Os- 
borne is interested chiefly in reforming 
the individual criminal. Both, however, 
attack the institutions of the state which 
propagate the criminal and the laws 
which maltreat him. Both reformers 
advocate fundamentally the same atti- 
tude of mind on the part of judge and 


warden toward the wrong-doer—the at- 
titude of the educator, not the punisher. 
Both More and Osborne advocate simi- 
lar methods of training the criminal in- 
to an upright and useful citizen by giv- 
ing him healthy conditions for body and 
mind, and responsibility in action, while 
he has about him an atmosphere of in- 
creasing trust, as he warrants that trust. 
Also, it is interesting to find that the 
criticism More implied would be given 
his theory by the public was exactly the 
same criticism as is given to the experi- 
ment of Osborne today. “If men 
thought their lives would be safe, what 
fear or force could restrain ill men? 
On the contrary they would look on the 
mitigation of the punishment as an in- 
vitation to commit more crimes.” 

To illustrate a few of,the generaliza- 
tions made above, I quote, with the 
Utopia, mostly Mr. Osborne’s own words 
in a speech made by him at Chautauqua 
on July 21. I might add that I went to 
hear that speech already convinced of 
the wisdom and value of Mr. Osborne’s 
work, but prejudiced against his much 
talking. I heard him talk three hours 
and my prejudice disappeared. I quite 
agreed with ihe speaker when I heard 
him say aftei the lecture on the way to 
his train: “I think it pays to talk.” 

A little group was standing about Mr. 
Osborne on the trolley platform, and 
among those greeting him was a tall old 
man with a simple honest face. “I was 
a warden in Penitentiary,” he 
said, “and I tried to do some of the same 
things you are trying to do, but the poli- 
ticians got after me, and I couldn't talk 
like you can, so I lost my job.” 

Mr. Osborne responded warmly to the 
older warden. “Well, I think it pays to 
talk. The politicians are after me too, 
and I want the people to know the facts 
of what is being done.” 

During this talk Mr. Osborne said: 
“Surely the system that sends men back 
to prison again and again must be lack- 
ing in common-sense. Even the very 
young men in Sing Sing, many of them, 
had served their “‘bit,’—some of them 
eleven times. Punishment so far as I 
know has never succeeded in reforming 
a single human being.” 

Compare More: “This way of pun- 
ishing thieves [hanging them] was 
neither just in itself nor good for the 
public. In this, not only you in 
England, but a great part of the world 
imitate some ill masters that are readier 
to chastise their scholars than to teach 
them. It were much better to 
make such good provision by which 


every man might be put in a method how 
to live.” 

Still on the purpose of imprisonment, 
the warden went on: “There is no man 
living good enough or wise enough to 
determine how much punishment a man 
should have. The only way in 
which we can mete out justice is to give 
to every man an indeterminate sentence, 
and then keep him until he is cured 
enough to go out into society again and 
not be a menace, just as we do in a hos- 
pital. When a patient enters, the phy- 
sician does not say when he passes 
through the door, ‘You must stay four 
weeks and no longer’; he keeps him until 
he is cured. There are some men so 
dangerous to society at large that they 
should be kept in prison all their lives. 
There are other men again whom it is a 
crime to keep in prison. The aim of the 
prison should be to make every man 
capable of living an honest and a useful - 
lies 

This is what More says: “Extreme 
justice is an extreme injury.’ “None 
[in the Utopian state] are quite hopeless 
of receiving their freedom, since by their 
obedience and by giving good grounds to 
believe that they will change their man- 
ner of life for the future, they may ex- 
pect at last to obtain their liberty: and 
some are every year restored to it upon 
the good character that is given of them. 
If only in England when the sentence of 
death was passed upon a_ thief, the 
Prince would reprieve him for a while 
and make the experiment upon him — 
so also on the vagabond against whom 
we have made many laws, yet we have 
not been able to gain our ends.” 

What was this experiment of More’s, 
as pictured among the ‘“Polylerits,” his 
imaginary nation? “They are neither 
imprisoned nor chained unless there hap- 
pened to be some extraordinary circum- 
stances in their crimes. They go about 
loose and free, working for the public. 
If they are idle and backward to work, 
they are whipped; but if they work hard, 
they are well used and treated without 
any mark of reproach, only the lists of 
them are called always at night, and 
then they are shut up. They suffer no 
other uneasiness, but this of constant 
labour; for as they work for the public, 
so they are well entertained out of the 
public stock, which is done differently in 
different places.” 

In going on to describe their cropped 
hair and ears, their peculiar habit of 
dress, and their being forbidden to earn 
or to have money, the sixteenth-century 
Thomas falls short of his usual pro- 
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phetic daring. Nor does he mention 
moving-picture shows, so far as I am 
aware, nor any other form of recrea- 
tion. Since the life of the Polylerit 
prisoner is out-of-doors largely,-as on 
Osborne's prison farm, and his work 
seems to have possessed great variety, 
entertainment was not as much needed 
we might judge, as in Sing Sing prison. 

The ideal of freedom to be out-of- 
doors as much as possible, the preserva- 
tion of physical health, is not only shared 
by the two reformers, but, more vitally, 
the education by responsibility for 
others belongs to the ideals of both men. 

“Vice is not only destroyed,” say the 
Utopia, “and men preserved, but they 
are treated in such a manner as to make 
them see the necessity of being honest, 
and of employing the rest of their lives 
in repairing the injuries they have form- 
erly done to society.” Osborne told of 
one convict (from the point of view of 
the warden) worthy of commutation of 
sentence, who refused to accept the offer 
of help in having his time shortened. 
“T can never do as much good anywhere 
else as [ am doing here,” he said. And 
the warden knew that this criminal’s 


HE town is situated on the Mis- 

souri river; population fifty 

thousand. It claims for its trade 

territory most of South Dakota, 
together with corners of a half-dozen 
contiguous states. 

On October 15, 1914, an event oc- 
curred which was not chronicled in the 
public press. In the early morning hours 
of that day two or three men slipped 
quietly from the brake-beams of an in- 
coming freight train. They were mem- 
bers of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. One of them carried in his 
pocket a charter for the new organiza- 
tion which they had come to establish. 

These men rented an obscure room in 
that part of town where the people are 
thickest, began to hunt jobs by day to 
keep the wolf from the door and to 
preach at night the gospel of the soli- 
darity of workingmen. For a period of 
some seven weeks the city took no 
notice of them—in fact, did not know 
that they had arrived. Then there oc- 
curred a “providential’ event of the 
kind always sure to come in due time to 
every man who has eyes in his head. 

It happened almost over night that the 
warm, beautiful weather. of November 
turned into the fierce cold of a northern 
winter. Then the astonishing fact broke 
upon the slumbering city thac there 
were a thousand unemployed men in 
town. Observant people had already 
suspected the situation, for the town al- 
ways has unemployed men on its streets 
in winter. They are the men who har- 
vest the Dakota wheat fields in the 
summer, work on railway construction, 
and are ready at call for all sorts of 
odd jobs which summon men in large 


work for society was exactly the work 
of helping other prisoners, as a pris- 


* oner. 


There is no mention of a Mutual Wel- 
fare League in the Utopia, but the same 
sort of responsibility is indicated by an- 
other phase of the life of the Polylerit 
prisoner. “So little do travellers appre- 
hend mischief from them that they gen- 
erally make use of them as guides, trom 
one jurisdiction to another.” 

This reference to the prisoner as a 
guide again suggests the Sing Sing ex- 
periment illustrated by Mr. Osborne in 
his Chautauqua speech. “The fact that 
we had four runaways shows that Sing 
Sing is not heaven yet, and the fact that 
the men who hunted the prisoners were 
prisoners themselves showed that the 
system has some merit. One of the men 
who took most active part in the search 
was an old man called by the name of 
Bill who had been famous as a crook 
and a dangerous man to cross. Another 
of the prisoners, in speaking about the 
present system said: “They may say 
what they like about the present system, 
and I will tell you there is just one an- 
swer and that is that old Bill was out 


How One Town 
Learned a Lesson 


in Free Speech 


By 
Wallace M. Short 


numbers here and there across the coun- 
try. They are the migratory workers 
that fill so important a place in our 
economic system. In the winter there 
are no wheat fields.to harvest, and the 
construction jobs are shut down. There 
is no place for these men to go but to 
the nearest city. They cannot camp on 
the Dakota prairies. In the city they 
pick up a good many odd pieces of work; 
and many are engaged for some weeks 
in the ice harvest, another task which 
the migratory worker turns his hand to 
as he can. 

When the cold came last fall, the mis- 
sion halls, which furnish a warm place 
for men to sit for an evening, with a 
crust of bread for the hungry and a bed 
or a stretch of floor to sleep on, began 
to fill up. Then the I. W. W. men, who 
know how to make use of tides and oc- 
casions, sought larger quarters in the 
very center of the town. They moved 
into the Socialist Hall which ordinarily 
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all night alone and come back.’ It is 
not a miracle: it is only the way God 
works in the soul of man. Give a man a 
chance to be self-reliant, give him a 
chance to choose between right and 


wrong, to make a decision between good : 


and evil and we do not know why, we 
only know that the fact shows that there 
is something in him that makes him 
choose the right.” 

“A colored prisoner who had been con- 
victed because his partners in burglary 


had ‘double-crossed him,’ the greatest 


sin among criminals, had vowed that 
when he was released irom prison, the 
first thing that he would do would be to 
‘get’ his perfidious mates. After he had 
been out a while he wrote me a letter 
and the end of it said this, ‘Don’t you 
know how it is when somebody is playing 
a tune that you don’t know and you begin 
to hum it to yourself and then he makes 
a great discord? That is the way that 
‘getting’ that fellow now seems to me,— 
out of tune with everything.’ Is not that 
a wonderful expression of the new 
spirit that pervades Sing Sing? Re- 
sponsibility has been placed upon these 
men ard they rise to it.” 


is not much used except for one or two 
meetings a week. 

They began to feed the hungry. They 
held meetings every night and preached 
their gospel to a crowded house. Hun- 
gry men are pretty sure to come where 
food is to be found. The members of 
the I. W. W. knew how to solicit from 
the merchants food for the hungry, and 
how to prepare and serve it. For many 
days hundreds of men were served at 
Socialist Hall with the one decent meal 
they got in twenty-four hours. The mis- 
sions gave a crust and a cup of taste- 
less coffee, and dealt out orthodox sal- 
vation for another world, but the I. W. 
W. gave a bowl of soup, a plate of 
beans, and good bread and butter, which 
satisfied hunger and sustained life. 

Meanwhile, they preached the gospel 
of present salvation from hunger and 
poverty. They criticized industrial con- 
ditions. The wages and conditions of 
work in the ice fields which furnish the 
city’s supply of summer coolness came 
in for their share of the criticism. That 
was where the trouble began. For 
some of the people who were criticized 
were business men of considerable in- 
fluence in the town. There is always 
more or less difficulty attendant upon 
preaching a gospel which is not merely 
academic, but which affects present 
company. The fact is that good citizens 
of the town, years before the I. W. W. 
arrived, had gossiped about conditions 
in the ice harvest. 

The majority of the workers receive 
15 cents an hour, being docked for time 
when not actually at work, and are 
charged 60 cents a day for the food 
which the ice company furnishes them. 
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pat Socialist Hall there was no lack of 
#imen circulating among the unemployed 
fi\vho testified from personal experience 
that they had worked many a ten-hour 
ijday on the ice and received 45 or 50 
ficents after deductions were made for 
food and for idle moments. Cutting ice 
is far from pleasant work; it is damp 
;and cold, and warm clothing is neces- 
|sary. Warm clothing costs money. The 
| fact that the offices of the ice company 
were besieged by hundreds of men 
clamoring for work under these condi- 
} tions gave the lie to the charge, that 
many comfortable people make, that un- 
employed men will not work. 

| Some of the I. W. W. orators boldly 
declared that they would not work un- 
der such conditions. This fact began to 
leak out; the merchants began to with- 
hold their contributions of food; hun- 
gry men who had been getting one meal 
a day now got none. Hungry men are 
likely to believe the charges which the 
I, W. W. bring against industrial condi- 
tions-—they are in a state of body and 
mind which is next door to mental “con- 
viction.” 


MEANWHILE the Commercial Club 

had appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate conditions. The public press 
reported from day to day that the com- 
mittee was investigating. All this, how- 
ever, produced no results at the hall 
where hundreds of hungry men spent the 
day, and where as many of them as 
could slept on the benches and the floor 
at night. The orators began to demand 
something besides investigation. It seem- 
ed as though all the men had suddenly 
joined the I. W. W. Finally one day, at 
the noon hour, 150 of these men marched 
in a body to the café of the Commercial 
Club and said in no uncertain terms 
that they were desperately hungry. A 
few of the more reckless characters 
picked up slices of bread from the plates 
on the tables. A minister happened to 
be present whose sociology is of the 
practical and human sort. He gave a 
little talk to the men and assured them 
that the Commercial Club would take 
action, and the men peaceably dispersed. 


But in such an organization as a Com- 
mercial Club there are always some men 
who count such an act as the invasion 
of their lunch hour by the hungry and 
the unwashed as a criminal act. These 
men were alarmed and outraged. They 
put pressure upon the city officials. They 
set policemen to guard the doors of the 
Commercial Club. They brought in de- 
tectives to ferret out men who carried 
I. W. W. cards. The mayor hastened 
to interview the governor and to assure 
the public that the militia could be had 
promptly if desired. 


The minister of the human psychology 
reported from the committee of the 
Commercial Club that upon the commit- 
tee were a few broad-minded.men who 
were in favor of handling the situation 


in a humane way. He mentioned espe- 
cially two, a Jewish merchant and the 
president of a brewery, who seemed to 
understand the situation. 

But the police were instructed that 
the I. W. W. was to be given no quarter. 
Pressure was brought to bear upon the 
Socialists to turn these men out of their 
hall, so they moved to a little basement 
room several blocks from the center of 
town. Announcement was made that 
street meetings would be forbidden. A 
certain citizen, one who has little sym- 
pathy with I. W. W. doctrines, but who 
does have some understanding and sym- 
pathy for human beings, went to. the 
city hall to protest that if war were 
waged upon the I. W. W., the city 
would see riotous times and would in 
the end lose the battle. The I. W. W. 
quietly announced a meeting on the 
street. This citizen was present when 
the meeting began. Ten minutes later 
all the available policemen in the city 
were present. The citizen circulated 
freely among the crowd, chatted with 
the police, and no arrests were made. 

For two months the threatened war 
was held off, the street meetings were 
carried on by a little handful of propa- 
gandists, and the public largely forgot 
the presence of the radical organization. 
New quarters centrally located were ob- 
tained. But the I. W. W. was evidently 
getting ready to organize the harvest 
hands for the coming summer. Some 
business men of the city, who are hostile 
to labor organizations and who believe in 
forcible suppression, were restive. They 
wished to see the invaders driven out. 


“The latter part of March they got the 


police started again. 

The police soon made an occasion for 
starting battle by arresting “‘on sus- 
picion” a man found at the I. W. W. 
hall with a’ membership card in his 
pocket. The I. W. W. accepted the 
challenge and went to police head- 
quarters in a body next day to demand 
the release of their brother. They found 
themselves confronted with arrest on 
some conventional charge of “vagrancy” 
or “disturbing the peace.” They were 
tried in police court and thrown into 


jail. The battle was on. 
Events now moved swiftly. On 
April 10, 1915, there appeared in 


Solidarity, the national organ of the 
I. W. W., a letter “from the jail,” 
and hundreds of men, from Boston to 
Seattle, headed for the scene of trouble. 
Meanwhile two or three men were drop- 
ping off almost every incoming freight 
train to add themselves to the conflict. 
By the middle of April eighty-three 
members of the organization were be- 
hind the bars. Some were college gradu- 
ates: others had been ministers or Y. 
M. C. A. secretaries; the majority were 
young men with economic theories at 
their tongue’s end. 

The street mectings went merrily on 
with constantly increasing crowds in at- 


tendance. Every night at the appointed 
street corner there gathered six hundred 
to a thousand men to listen with increas- 
ing sympathy to the orators who were 
each evening “pulled off the soap-box” 
and dragged away to jail. The authori- 
ties evidently had prepared for the bat- 
tle beforehand. They built a stockade, 
shipped in rock, and proposed to set 
the men to breaking rock by day and 
sleeping in jail by night. They also 
threatened that the new arrivals might 
be charged with “conspiracy” and given 
a three-year penitentiary sentence, thus 
relieving the congested condition of the 
local jail, and passing the problem on to 
the penal institutions of the state. 


When the prisoners were led out to 
work, they went peaceably as a flock of 
sheep—and sat down passively on the 
rock pile. It was a humiliating situa- 
tion. There was the tantalizing inquiry, 
What are you going to do about it? 
The afternoon wore on and no work 
was done. The next day the police re- 
sorted to fists and clubs to make the men 
work. Some of the men were sent to 
the hospital with broken heads. The 
third day, when the men were ordered 
out they reposed quietly on the floor of 
their cells and waited for the police to 
come and get them. The fire-hose was 
turned on them, but the rock pile re- 
mained untouched. The men were re- 
duced to bread and water diet. Then 
they went on hunger strike. 


HE jail is a damp basement, alive 

with vermin. An occasional “good” 
citizen has sputtered about it for many 
a year, but never did anything to im- 
prove conditions. The I. W. W. boys 
removed all clothing, or nearly all, so as 
to keep as free as possible from the live 
creatures. After a few days-of this 
hopeless fight, they resorted to “direct 
action”—they swept together into a 
heap the vermin-infested blankets and 
rags and set fire to them. There was 
awful smoke. Some one has said that 
there is little danger of riot in a: city if 
the chief of police can see a joke farther 
than any other man in town. About 
this time the whole town began to. see 
the joke. Good citizens had felt out- 
raged and humiliated; it was a great re- 
lief to have a chance to smile. 

The next evening a _ public-spirited 
business man went at eight o’clock to 
hear the orators speak on the street. 
He saw an intelligent fellow taken from 
the soap-box and dragged to jail. The 
next morning he appeared at the police 
court and testified that the man had not 
said or done anything to warrant arrest. 
This act turned the tide. The police 
had come to their wits’ end and were 
glad to try another method. But the 
eighty-three men who were in jail re- 
mained there. 

Then the little organization of Social- 
ists, out of their meager funds, printed 
a circular letter of a thousand words, 
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entitled, Let Us Right This Wrong. It 
was a letter of facts and reason and 
justice, such as any body of churchmen 
or organization of ministers might be 
proud to have written, if only church- 
men and ministers had the vision and 
courage to do such things. This circu- 
lar called attention to facts and condi- 
tions which city officials did not like to 
see in print. The police confiscated the 
circular, after a number of them had 
been distributed about the city. The 
promise was made to the I. W. W. 
that the authorities would treat with the 
prisoners with a view to arriving at some 
satisfactory solution. The result was 
that about the middle of April the men 


were turned out on the understanding 
that they would stop the immigration 
which was bringing in scores of recruits 
every day from San Francisco, Chicago, 
and almost every other city in the land. 

The day after the prisoners were 
turned out, fifty-two new recruits ar- 
rived by the morning trains, and almost 
as many more by the afternoon trains. 
It was lucky for the city officials that 
they discovered as soon as they did, that 
sitting on the safety valve is too hot a 
job. Some members of the I. W. 
W. evidently have a sense of humor. 
They went to the City Hall and asked 
permission to hold an I. W. W. banquet 
on the rock pile. The permission was 


given, and the organization assembled 
in hundreds for an evening feast. Then 
they began to steal out of town as silent- 
ly as they had come, leaving behind a 


little group to carry on the work of the 


organization. The street meetings drop- 
ped to the normal forty or fifty in at- 
tendance. 

A few days later the I. W. W. brought 
in one of their most effective national 
speakers, a “girl agitator,” who on the 
night of April 27, as reported at some 
length in the papers the next morn- 


ing, addressed several hundred work- | 


ers in the Socialist Hall. Thus they 
celebrated their victory, and the war was 
over. 


Caged—A Question of Man or Beast 


NDER the general caption, The 


Greatest Crime in the United 
States Is the Wholesale Manufacture 
of Griminals, Henry M. Hyde of the 
Chicago Tribune is running a very 
interesting series of copyrighted arti- 
cles. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Hyde and the Tribune, THE SurRvEY 
is privileged to reproduce these strik- 
ing pictures, contrasting cages for 
men and wild beasts, which illustrate 
the second article in the series, A 
Night in Jail Because of Petty Laws. 


This article was written to answer 
the question, “What happens to a 
man who is arrested in any big 
American city for breaking one of 
the innumerable city ordinances?” 
The answer gives the result of 
many hours spent in the cell- 
rooms of police stations, where Mr. 
Hyde affirms “perhaps a million citi- 
zens, most of them with no criminal 
intent whatever, suffer this humiliat- 
ing experience every year.” 


THE KING OF BEASTS IN THE LINCOLN 


BRL PRUBEPRUER Se Ue 


‘ear 


PARK ZOO 


Copyright by 
Chicago Tribune 


THE NOBLEST WORK OF GOD IN THE MAXWELL STREET JAIL 


Among the titles of his other arti- 


cles are: Criminal Law Is Full of 
Freaks and Cruelty; Trivial Queries 
Put to Jurors Help Fill Jail; The 
Abuse of Probation Laws Encour- 
ages Crime in Many Ways, but Cau- 
tion Cures Their Main Defects; The 
Feebleminded Make Paupers and 
Criminals. 

The articles are full of human in- 
terest stories which are used to point 
the most incisive appeals for per- 
sonal and public effort to right the 
wrongs disclosed. Many of them are 
being righted, as all of them may be, 
by such agencies as the New York 
Criminal Courts Committee and the 
joint commission for the investiga- 
tion of the criminal practice and pro- 
cedure of the courts of Chicago, in 
accordance with the recommendation 
of the Merriam Crime Committee, 
referred to in THe Survey for Octo- 
ber 9. The annual reports of the 
Board of City Magistrates of the 
city of New York and of the Munici- 
pal Court of..Chicago contain many 
evidences of such reforms. 
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HE Georgia Railroad Commis- 
sion has recently considered the 
question whether contributions 
| by a public utility corporation to 
}an employes’ pension and insurance 
| fund shall be allowed as an operating 
charge upon the business. The case in- 
volved the city of Columbus and the 
' Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
, Company and was decided September 8, 
1914. 

| The commission said: “We assume 
|that such a practice is justified on the 
| grounds: 


\ 

“1. That because thereof more eff- 
, cient, better satisfied and more inter- 
| ested employes can be secured, and 
' consequently the character of service 
_ to the public improved; 

| “2. That dependent employes are 
' less liable ultimately to become a 
charge upon thé general public, and 
that it is more equitable that such a 
charge should be laid upon that por- 
tion of the public in whose service 
they were incapacitated. 


“As it appears to us, the first argu- 
ment seems to ignore the fact that the 
public is entitled to efficient service; 
that it is the primary duty of the com- 
pany to furnish such; that charges in 
the first instance are fixed upon the as- 
sumption that such service is being ren- 
dered and the public can be charged no 
more than the service is worth, however 
laudable the purpose which might be 
back of any additional charge. 

“The second assumption, it seems to 
us, is wrong in principle, and if fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion might re- 
sult in immense burdens of indirect tax- 
ation, extending into every field of em- 
ployment, imposed upon the public with- 
out its direct consent, and as to which it 
would be without voice, control, or in- 
formation.” 

The commission did not prohibit the 
company’s contribution to the fund, as 
the amount chargeable to the city of 
Columbus was small, nor did it order a 
reduction in the rates. It found that the 
company was earning not quite 7 per 
cent on the valuation of its property and 
such a return was deemed not unreason- 
able. But the attitude indicated by the 
commission toward the treatment of an 
employes’ pension and insurance fund 
was such as, if followed by other com- 
missions, would give rise to a serious 
problem. 

To make clear the basis for this de- 
cision, it should be understood that- it 
is a well-established rule of the courts 
and of public utility commissions that 
rates charged by corporations engaged 
in public service may be high enough 
to yield a reasonable return on the fair 


By Louis Roth 


N this article Mr. Roth, who is 
librarian of the Public Service 
Commission of the First District 
of New York, which is New 
York city, discusses the opinion of 
the Public Service Commission of 
Georgia, disapproving contributions 
by a telephone company to a pen- 
ston fund. This position Mr. Roth 
considers wrong in principle and 
contrary to established standards. 


He describes the pension plan of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and states that 
the New York Commission for the 
Second District, after its recent 
inquiry into telephone rates in 
New York city, allowed contribu- 
tions by the company.to the pension 
fund as reasonable, and allowed 
the company to maintain the fund 
as a charge on operating expenses. 
This, in Mr. Roth’s opinion, should 
bring the pension fund itself under 
the supervision of the commission, 
a move which he thinks will have a 
tendency to safeguard the rights 
of the employe —Enp1Tor. 


value of the property that is being used 
for the public. To determine the return 
under a certain rate, there are charged 


-against the gross earnings the operating 


charges: namely, expenses of operation, 
cost of maintenance or repair, an allow- 
ance for depreciation, taxes, and in fact 
all other items, paid or payable, in con- 
nection with the operation of the plant. 
What is left is the operating income 
which may be paid out in interest on 
funded debt and in dividends on stock. 

There are differences of opinion with 
respect to the reasonableness of some 
of the charges that are not imposed 
by law, as for instance the allowance 
for depreciation, and the amount thereof 
must be passed upon by utility commis- 
sions in each particular case. The low- 
er the operating charges the greater is 
the operating income and the more may 
the rates charged to the public be ham- 
mered down to the margin of a reason- 
able return on the fair value of the prop- 
erty. To reduce the rates of public utili- 
ties, therefore, where dividends are not 
excessive, the commissions must reduce 
either the appraised value of the property 
or the operating charges. 


It is natural, following the same line | 


of reasoning, that any increase in operat- 
ing charges will be carefully scrutinized. 
In the Georgia case, one of the problems 
before the commission was to determine 
whether contributions to a pension fund 
constituted a reasonable addition to such 
charges. In taking an unfavorable po- 


Pension Funds for Public Service Employes 


sition they were acting both upon un- 
sound reasoning, and contrary to ac- 
cepted standards. 

No modern economist would deny 
that the price of a utility may legiti- 
mately include a tax to provide a sub- 
sistence for the producer of such a util- 
ity when, after years of productive labor, 
he shall no longer be able to render any 
service. The cost of supporting him 
should rightly be a charge upon the 
utility he produced, and be paid by the 
users of such utility, rather than that 
he be subject to charity. 

This principle applies to a regulated 
utility as well as to an unregulated 
utility—perhaps even more to the form- 
er, because the producers of regulated 
utilities are in the employ of quasi- 
public corporations. A pension provision 
for the employes of public corporations, 
1. e., for teachers, policemen, firemen, 
and others in the employ of the larger 
cities, is now not an uncommon institu- 
tion. In fact, a powerful movement 
is on foot to institute pension systems 
for all city, state, and federal employes. 
Such pensions exist in Germany, and 
England has established an old-age 
pension system, the benefits of which are 
extended to employes of all industries. 

The Georgia commission would not 
permit a contribution to an employes’ 
pension and insurance fund to be charg- 
ed to the cost of operation because such 
a fund is not required by the Georgia 
statute. But neither does the Georgia 
law prohibit that such a contribution be 
charged to the cost of operation. The 
approval of such a charge is entirely 
within the discretion of the Georgia 
commission, and it is sound economics 
and correct accounting. The uniform 
system of accounts of both New York 
state commissions and of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission require that con- 
tributions to pension funds be charged 
to the cost of operation. 

If, under a system of rate regulation, 
a contribution to a pension fund is at 
all, in the words of the Georgia com- 
mission, “laudable and praiseworthy,” 
then it should be encouraged. The ex- 
istence of such a fund is, however, possi- 
ble only if contributions thereto are 
charged to cost of operation and paid 
by the consumers. The requirement 
that, if such a fund exist, it be sup- 
ported by the investors from surplus, 
which would otherwise go for the pay- 
ment of return on investment, could be 
justified only if the investors received 
more than a reasonable return on the 
fair value of the property. 

That might, however, be evidence that 
the rates were too high, and the com- 
mission could reduce the rates to the 
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margin of yielding only a reasonable re- 
turn on the fair value of the property. 
To such a reasonable return the invest- 
ors are entitled without diminution even 
for praiseworthy purposes, so nothing 
is left out of which they could reason- 
ably be required to support an employes’ 
pension fund. The only source from 
which the support of such a fund can 
come is, therefore, the rates. Hence, 
contributions to such a fund must be 
paid by the consumers. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, which controls the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
the Western Electric Company, and the 
Bell Telephone System, employing 
throughout the country nearly 200,000 
men and women, established on Jan- 
uary 1, 1913, a plan for employes’ pen- 
sion, disability benefits, and death bene- 
fits. The initial appropriation for this 
plan was $10,845,000. The fund draws 
4 per cent interest, and at the end of 
each year such additional contributions 
are made to the fund by the companies 
as are required to restore the fund to 
its original amount, subject to a limit of 
2 per cent of each company’s payroll. 

A valuation of the property of the 
New York city telephone system was 
completed sometime ago in connection 
with a rate case pending before the Pub- 
lic Service Commission for the Second 
District. Under the uniform system of 
accounts the contributions to. the em- 
ployes pension and insurance fund were 
charged to the cost of operation, to be 
paid for by consumers in rates. 


“Show Thy pity upon all prisoners and captives :— 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord!” 


ITY? 


The plan of the American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company is far-reaching, 


and will cost a great deal more than 
merely an accident insurance under such 
an act as the workmen’s compensation 
law of New York state. The establish- 
ment of this plan was a voluntary act of 
the directors, and the initial contribution 
was taken from surplus, which could 
have been paid out in dividends to the 
stockholders. The company had a right, 
therefore, to impose such conditions for 
the participation in the benefits in that 
initial contribution as it saw fit. The 
conditions are moreover very liberal as 
respecting the initial appropriation. 

Since, however, the annual contribu- 
tions to the fund are charged, as they 
should be, to the cost of operation and 
are paid by the public, the participation 
therein by the employes becomes a mat- 
ter of right, and not a privilege ac- 
corded by the company. To make such 
a right effective, the company should 
revise subdivision I of section 9 
of the plan, which provides: “Neither 
the action of the board of directors in 
establishing this plan for employes’ 
pensions, disability benefits, and death 
benefits, nor any action hereafter taken 
by the board or the committee, shall 
be construed as giving to any officer, 
agent, or employe a right to be retained 
in the service of the company or any 
right or claim to any pension or benefit 
or allowance after discharge from the 
service of the company, unless the right 
to such pension or benefit has accrued 
prior to such discharge.” 


PITY! 


M. Ratysrorp Harnes 


Is it this we want? 
We who labor—silent, gaunt? 


Justice is our only plea: 


Give us manhood! 


Make us free! 


Virtue cannot pass these bars 
That blot out beauty from the stars. 
You in shining silks and furs 
Pray for pity on us curs, 

Who with curses night-watch keep 
While you dream in pillowed sleep. 
In your mansions perilous 

Do you dare to pity us? 

Narrow judgments of your class 
Banish pity. We, alas! 

Buffet storms by you unguessed 

In the shelter of your nest. 
Tainted was our infancy 

Born of lust and infamy. 

We should pity you who pray 
Smugly on your gilded way! 
Stripes may brand our souls with shame 
Numbers may destroy each name— 
But man’s justice crumbles fast; 
God shall be our judge at last. 
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It is not suggested that the company’s § 


right to d:scharge an employe from its 4) 


service at any time be limited, but it 
does not seem altogether equitable that 
a discharged employe should, aiter years 
of service, lose all his right to a fund 


which has been contributed by the pub- >] 


lic and of which he would have been 
a beneficiary had he not been discharged. 
Who knows that such a provision may 


-not tempt an unscrupulous employer to |} 


find fault with an old employe before 
his right to the benefit mature? The 
management of any large corporation 
may fall into the control of other in- 
terests, and there is no guarantee that 
a change in the management may not 
be accompanied by a change in the 
policy toward the employes. 

In order that the greatest good may 
be derived from the establishment of 
pension and insurance funds by public 
utility corporations and that justice may 
be done to all prospective beneficiaries, 
such funds should be governed by actu- 
arial principles. Public utility commis- 
sions could be instrumental in promot- 
ing the establishment of welfare work 
for the benefit of public utility employes 
Ly providing, as the New York state 
commissions and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have done, that pen- 
sion and insurance funds be paid by the 
public. The commissions could then ex- 
ercise supervision over the proper dis- 
position of such funds, and prevent the 
loss of benefit to employes through dis- 
charge or resignation after long years 
of service. 


The Litany. 
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Picnicking in an Empty Reservoir 
By felix J. Koch 


J] O—to paraphrase friend Dickens, who would have delighted in 
just such a party—there never had been such a party! Rich 
man, poor man, beggar man, thief mudged elbows. The big munici- 
pal picnic, as they called it, was held in Cincinnati on Labor Day. 
A combination of circumstances may be charged with the suc- 
cess of the happy idea. To begin with, heavy rains had made the 
Cincinnati parks greener and lovelier than ever before; again, one 
of the monster reservoirs in Eden Park, the city’s gem breathing- 
space, chanced to be empty for the moment to permit of minor re- 
pairs, and some clever head among the park commissioners caught 
the idea of utilizing the smooth, concrete water-bed as a dancing- 
floor. What was more, Labor Day was pleasantly warm. 

Before the day of the party the city was placarded with great 
invitations bidding everyone attend the city’s picnic in the parks. 
Of these city playgrounds, Eden Park drew the patrons in propor- 
tion of perhaps ten to one—of course, for a taste of the dance in 
the reservoir bed. City employes and others distributed free drink- 
ing-cups. At proper stations there were huge tanks of galvanized 
iron containing ice-water, and men stood ready with long tin dip- 
pers to serve. 

There were beauty contests for the girls, races for the men, 
and especially was there an eye for the children, and contests with 
many prizes for all ages. Great fun was the water-melon con- 
test, but more fun still was the grape-pie contest, where the boys 
lined up, hands behind them, before big, juicy grape-pies. There 
were band-concerts and the big free conservatories to visit, the 
water-tower to climb, and the Art Museum to visit. 

It was a great day, and somehow there was 
a feeling of co-opera- tion, of everybody con- 
tributing to the good time of everybody else. 
The city’s picnic was so successful that Cin- 
cinnati is resolved to repeat it, not once, but 
again and again! 


PRIZE PIE EATER 


I.—The father-and-son-race, a pretty strenuous feat for middle- 
aged men; 
Il—Everybody able to dance awhirl on the floor; 
1IJ.—Popular with the pickaninnies, the water-melon contest ; 
1V.—Loathe to leave, the last stragglers going home. 


An Educational Statesman 


By 
William Anthony Aery 


MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM TO ROBERT CURTIS OGDEN AT HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Ludlow and Peabody of New York designed the auditorium, the estimated 


cost of which is $100,000. 


Nearly one-third of the required amount has already 


been donated. Funds are being collected by a national committee, with William 
Howard Taft as president and the hearty support of influential men and women. 


OBERT CURTIS OGDEN ex- 
ercised rare tact and skill in 
working with men and women 
who were carrying heavy bur- 

dens and fighting a hard fight against 
ignorance, indifference and bad economic 
conditions. He was one of the able 
major-generals in the campaign for uni- 
versal education, not only in the South 
but throughout the nation. He was most 
successful in winning through friend- 
ship the co-operation of schoolmen, 
business leaders, editors and public of- 
ficials. 

It is altogether fitting that the na- 
tional tribute of a grateful multitude to 
an educational statesman, who had al- 
ready won unusual success in business 
and had spent large sums of money to 
bring together the most thoughtful men 
and women of the nation, should find 
permanent expression at Hampton Insti- 
tute. Here it was that Mr. Ogden, work- 
ing with General Armstrong and Dr. 
Frissell, had come to find his call to 
larger educational service. 

The story of Mr. Ogden’s relation to 
Hampton Institute and to the larger 
problems of education in which Hamp- 
ton’s friends and workers have taken a 
hearty interest, is a brilliant chapter in 
education for service. Mr. Ogden and 
his associates in the Conference for Ed- 


ucation in the South, the Southern Ed- 
ucation Board, and the General Educa- 
tion Board, for example, marshalled 
with skill and persistence powerful edu- 
cational forces against widespread ig- 
noranice. 

When General Armstrong came to the 
United States from the Hawaiian Islands 
he brought with him a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Ogden, who was then a 
young man beginning his career in New 
York. For thirty-odd years Mr. Ogden 
and General Armstrong worked together 
with a single purpose. To them, help- 
ing men to help themselves became a 
passion. 

When General Armstrong went North 
for the first time to plead the cause oi 
the unknown Negro school which he 
had started not far from Fortress Mon- 
roe, Mr. Ogden threw open his home and 
introduced the “statesman educator” to 
many influential men and women in New 
York and Brooklyn. These two high- 
spirited young men—the one speaking 
prophetically of a better day for all men 
through education, the other quietly co- 
operating to make prophecies become 
realities—won a host of friends to their 
cause. 

When, in 1893, the mantle of General 
Armstrong fell upon the strong shoul- 
ders of Hollis Burke Frissell, it was Mr. 
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Ggden who came forward to. serv 
Hampton as president of the Board of 
Trustees and to render the same loyal 
service which had characterized his rela-= | 
tion to General Armstrong for thirty=) 
three years. For twenty years Mr. ‘| 

j 


den «was a devoted worker as president 
of the Hampton board. 

Mr. Ogden spoke to younger men 
from a fund of experience which was? 
inexhaustible. He knew himself the) 
value of persistent work, of high ideals 
of undaunted courage, of dependence) 
upon God. His ability to secure the co-J 
(peration of men to improve their own) 
conditions and to plan for the futures 
made him a most valuable member and® 
officer of institutions and organizations” 
for social betterment. Mr. Ogden gave= 
otf himself as well as of his means to= 
advance causes in which he was inter- 
ested. 

In association with men like Dr. J. L. 
M. Curry, George Foster Peabody, 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., Dr. Charles 
D. McIver, Edgar Gardner Murphy, 
Walter H. Page, Albert Shaw and oth- 
ers, Robert Curtis Ogden was able to- 
help school men and public officials dis=> 
cover for themselves, through the in-/ 
formal exchange of experience, the need — 
of securing better public schools, high ~ 
schools, and teacher training centers. - 
He helped men to realize concretely the 
vaiue of securing more money for pub-~ 
lic schools and community improve-— 
ments by increasing state and local 
taxes. With wisdom and insight into~ 
character he was able to direct the 
thoughts of men and women to the solvy- 
ing of immediate problems, while they _ 
were, at the sanie time, getting ready to | 
meet more successfully the problems of — 
the coming day. 3 

What, then, were some of the results 
of Mr. Ogden’s life and work? An 
enumeration of some results indicates 
the range of Mr. Ogden’s activities: — 
The education of white children and © 
black children; wiser giving on the part 
of northern philanthropists; better 
knowledge of economic and educational 
conditions in the North as well as the 
South; the development of .a new public 
attitude toward common schools; the 
creation of thousands of better public 
schools; the formation of hundreds of 
citizens” leagues, and the awakening of 
universities to the importance of the 
public schools. 

The Ogden Memorial at Hampton In- 
stitute will express the nation’s thanks 
to one who saw in every child, regard- 
less of race or class, possibilities of use- 
ful citizenship through training its ca- 
pabilities. It will also express the pub- 
lic’s renewed confidence in Hampton’s 
ideas of education—the preparation of 
leaders in farming, the trades, home- 
making, and school-teaching; the exten- 
sion of useful knowledge, and the eleva- 
tion of community life through the 
home, the church and the school. 
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RECORDS 


CAN THE MEDICAL and surgical 
records compiled in a modern hospital 
serve a wider field of usefulness? 
Elizabeth Greene, of Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis, believes that they can. 

Every patient who enters an up-to- 
date hospital, Miss Barnes says, has a 
record that includes family history, per- 
sonal history both past and present, phy- 
sical examination, as well as various 
charts, analyses and tests. Such records 
are carefully preserved, indexed and 
‘kept accessible for reference and re- 
search work. 

This careful compilation of disease 
and its manifestations may Serve a Civic 
purpose. Crime is often disease, and 
possibly some hospital may have a rec- 
ord that holds the key to the situation. 
If such information had been civic 
property, the crime possibly might have 
been prevented. 

The record room with an efficient sys- 
tem should be able to furnish statistical 
matter, and a municipal research inves- 
tigator, properly accredited and medical- 
ly equipped, might have the files of a 
hospital to consult for more detailed in- 
formation, without violating medical 
ethics. The addition to a history of such 
information as a municipal investigator 
would need, should only increase its 


Ck VALUE OF HOSPITAL 


value for scientific work. Such inform- 
ation can readily be secured at the time 
the history is taken. 

If a closer relation between hospitals 
and organizations for civic improvement 


would become material not only for 
medical research, but also for municipal 
research, in matters pertaining to pub- 
lic health and welfare. In this way hos- 
pitals might become civic units for the 
scientific investigation of disease, its 
cause and prevention, and the carefully 
compiled material already on file, would 
serve a wider usefulness in adding its 
share toward civic betterment. 

This is not only interesting theory but 
a definite plan. Barnes Hospital itself is 
preparing to prove the truth of the civie 
value of records. 


AFEGUARDING THE HEALTH OF 
TRAVELERS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA  RaiLRoap 
System has issued a folder of informa- 
tion for employes and the public con- 
cerning measures taken to safeguard the 
health of its passengers. These meas- 
ures include the selection of food and 
its protection against dust and infection. 
Employes in dining-cars and restaurants 
who have to do with preparing or serv- 
ing food must pass a physical examina- 
tion every thirty days. Medical ex- 
aminers inspect every restaurant and 
dining-car at least once a month. 

Preparations for ventilating and 
cleaning the cars have received much 
attention. It is estimated that the ven- 
tilation equipment of the Pennsylvania’s 
more than 3,000 passenger cars has cost 
fully $795,000. On the Pittsburgh divis- 
ion, 304 people are employed solely in 
cleaning cars; the Philadelphia division 
has 443 cleaners and the eastern lines 


the chemical laboratories is devoted en- 
tirely to analyzing drinking-water. Con- 
tainers are sterilized once a week, and 
icemen are provided with rubber gloves 
and ice-tongs, so that at no time does the 
ice come in contact with a handler. 

Other railroads also are planning to 
carry out strict sanitary measures, and to 
educate their employes. The Norfolk 
Southern Railroad, the Seaboard \ Air 
Line, and the Southern Railroad have 
asked for the co-operation of the North 
Carolina state Board of Health in this 
sanitary advance. 


HEALTH EXHIBIT IN FAR 
BOMBAY 


THERE Is a certain novelty in 
reading about even such familiar facts 
as pure food, baby hygiene and fly- 
screens, when they appear in a magazine 
published in far Bombay. 

In the first issue of the Social Service 
Quarterly, already noticed in THE Sur- 
vey [October 16] Dr. Sumant B. Mehta 
tells that more than 48,800 people 
attended a health exhibition held in 
Baroda, one of the smaller states of 
western India just north of Bombay. 

There were explanations of the differ- 
ent exhibits for all visitors and demon- 
strations of first aid, nursing and infant 
hygiene. The exhibit of Indian gymnas- 
tics and competitive Indian games at- 
tracted large crowds. The Gujeratis are 
noted for their aversion to physical train- 
ing, it is said; but the rising generation 
seems to have noticed the terrible re- 
sults of exclusive devotion to literary or 
commercial pursuits, unaccompanied by 
physical training. So two tents were 
thronged where charts and implements 
illustrated scientific physical training, 
and members of eight Akhadas (gym- 
nasia) gave full drill. 

Americans may look enviously at 
the records of progress in preventive 
measures. For example, an illustration 


employ 1,150 cleaners. One room of of cholera control is found in the fig- 


established, 


could be hospital records 


GOLD MEDAL OF AMERICAN 
MEDICINE 


"TO those who know most intimately the work ac- 

complished by Dr. Rupert Blue, surgeon-general 
of the United States Public Health Service, the an- 
nouncement comes with most satisfaction that to 
him has been awarded the gold medal of Amer- 
ican medicine for 1915. THE Survey of April 17 
commented on the annual report of the Public 
Health Service. This report is itself a tribute to 
Surgeon Blue’s energy, breadth of vision, and 
medical skill. Perhaps his most significant accom- 
plishment is the movement started in California 
and continued in New Orleans toward rat-proof- 
ing as a means of plague eradication. } 

Dr. Blue is from North Carolina, carrying de- Aye) e ‘ 
grees from the Universities of Virginia and Maryland. He entered the Public Health Service in 1892, after receiving his 
medical degree, and ten years later became surgeon-general of the service. The interval found him assigned especially to 
hospital and quarantine duty, and brought him experience in handling threatened epidemics of cholera, yellow fever, apie 
and plague. Dr. Blue was director of sanitation at the Jamestown Exposition in 1907, and continued his special oe ye 
tropical diseases at the London School of Tropical Medicine. He served as adviser to the governor of ae ie that 
territory made special efforts to free itself of mosquitoes in order to guard against yellow fever and malaria after the open- 


ing of the Panama canal. 

The assignment of the gold medal in 1 
tribute to profound scientific research. of 
unique combination of professional skill and administra 
also by the American Medical Association, which, at 
association. 


914 to Dr. George W. Crile of Cleveland [see THE Survey for October 17, 1914], paid 
The medal of 1915 recognizes the value to the present public health movement of a 
tive ability. This twofold power possessed by Dr. Blue is recognized 
its convention last July, appointed Dr. Blue president-elect of the 
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ures showing the number of attacks in 
former years in great religious and 
national festivals. On one such festival 
there were, in 1831, 465 attacks of 
cholera; in 1904, but one is recorded. 
The record, however, that seems to Dr. 
Mehta most interesting and is both his 
warning and his challenge, is that show- 
ing the average length of life in differ- 
ent countries: 


MODERN DURATION OF LIFE 
Country* Males Females 
Sweden 02: iacve wis 1891-1900 50.9 53.6 
Denmark.) fs usec 1895-1900 50.2 53.2 
BT ANCOT hy pene erene arene 1898-1903 45.7 49.1 
England and Wales. 1891-1900 44.1 47.7 
United States ..... 1893-1897 44.1 46.6 
tay dc is aah te 1899-1902 42.8 43.1 
SRUSSIG oy ie nts ieee 1891-1900 41.0 44.5 
EIU Gi. onto leis apietetnrs 1901 23.0 24.0 


PPLYNG THE BINET TEST TO 
BLIND CHILDREN 


THE BLIND superintendent of 
work for the blind in the public schools 
of Cleveland, Robert Irwin, is at work 
on a system for testing the mentality of 
blind children quite independently of 
the question of sight—a problem which 
has long puzzled him. 

Following a summer vacation spent at 
the Institution for Feebleminded at Vine- 
land, N. J., a year ago, Mr. Irwin de- 
veloped a tentative modification of the 
Binet-Simon series of mental tests. Ob- 
viously, all questions of visual concept 
had to be eliminated, and others, calling 
in the other senses, devised to take 
their place. This done, the new series 
had to be standardized for different ages, 
for a series of questions applicable to 
sighted children need not at all apply 
to the same ages in blind children, whose 
faculties develop at different rates. 

In order to further such standard- 
ization, Mr. Irwin arranged during last 
year for tests not only in the Cleveland 
schools for the blind, but in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Summit, N. J., Chicago, the West 
Pennsylvania Institute for the Blind in 
Pittsburgh, the Ohio State School for the 
Blind in Columbus, and the Montana 
School for the Blind. Dr. Drummond 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, adapted the sys- 
tem to English needs and undertook a 
series of tests. Finally, the Cincinnati 
Board of Education requested Mr. Irwin 
to organize its work for the blind after 
that of Cleveland; and a class for blind 
feebleminded children, including the 
maximum number of five, now is in 
operation. Mr. Irwin says that so far 
as he knows, this is the first class of the 
kind in the country. 

With the intimate experience of this 
class and the constant tests being made 
by those co-operating in the United 
States and Great Britain, Mr. Irwin 
hopes to be able to have a conclusive 
series of observations on hand by next 
June, and to be able to announce during 
the summer a new series of tests, on the 
Binet-Simon base, with which to grade 
accurately the mental age of any “blind 
child. 


EPROSY: WHAT IS KNOWN 
ABOUT IT 


THE QUESTION of what is known 
about leprosy, can be answered very 
briefly. It is known that leprosy is 
caused by the lepra bacillus of Hansen; 
that it is not hereditary; that it is not 
caused by eating decay ed fish. 

But just how the disease is communi- 


cated from the leprous person to the 
normal person, is not known; apparently, 
this does not take place by direct con- 
tact, by touch. Nor is it known whether 
or not insects play any part in carrying 
the infection. Mosquitoes apparently do 
not. On the other hand, the disease has 
been associated in all times with defec- 
tive hygiene, filthy surroundings and 
over-crowding, which would point to the 
possibility of infection being carried by 
body lice or fleas. Certainly it is true 
that people who live in proper hygienic 
conditions, may be in contact with lepers 
in intimate association and not acquire 
the infection, as is seen in hospitals 
where nurses and physicians remain un- 
infected. 

One of the most important points to 
be determined is the stage of the dis- 
ease when the danger of conveying in- 
fection is greatest, and this seems to be 
the early stage. Apparently the danger 
lessens in the later stages. Of course, 
segregation laws should be framed ac- 
cordingly, and every effort be made to 
diagnose leprosy in the beginning; and 
to quarantine quite strictly at first, while 
later, the segregation may be much less 
complete. 


HO’S WHO IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH ORGANIZATIONS 
Tue AmeERIcAN Medical Asso- 
ciation has just issued a pamphlet com- 
piled by Dr. Selskar M. Gunn, secretary 
of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. It is a summary of results of a 
questionnaire issued last year to fifty 
different voluntary organizations work- 
ing in the field of public health. Re- 
plies came from all but six. Initiative 
for this action came from the Council 
on Health and Public Instruction of the 
American Medical Association, the aim 
being to discuss possibilities of closer 
co-operation and the suitable division of 
the public health field, in order that 
duplication of effort might be as far as 
possible eliminated. 

The publication of this report marks 
the completion of the first part of the 
committee’s work—collection, tabulation 
and distribution of official information 
regarding present activities in the pub- 
lic health field. No adequate idea of 
the scope and detail of this pamphlet 
can be given in a’ brief note, but its 48 
compact pages form a valuable hand- 
book of reference for all interested in 
modern health problems. 


UNIVERSITY IN THE FIELD 
AGAINST CANCER 


Tue UNIversity oF Mrssourr 
is the first state university to enter the 


field in the campaign against cancer. 


Its department of preventive medicine 
publishes this fall in the University 
Bulletin a special article on the early 
diagnosis and treatment of cancer, writ- 
ten by Dr. F. A. Martin, professor of 
pathology. 

Dr. Martin calls attention to the edu- 
cational work regarding cancer carried 
on by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer and other organizations. 
If the surgeon’s progress in knowledge 
and skill is to avail, he says, there must 
be co-operation on the part of the pa- 


tients. People must learn the value of! 
early treatment, and the danger“of de- 


lay. The bulletin reviews some of the! 
most common symptoms which should™ 


receive prompt medical attention. 
The university distributed copies of: 


this bulletin while the supply lasted. And~ 


the American Association for the Con- | 


trol of Cancer sent abstracts of it to. 
fully sixty other American unfvetsities, — 
suggesting that similar bulletins be pub-— 
lished, especially by those active in the — 


field of extension education. 


ILWAUKEE OFFERS FREE 


MEDICAL ADVICE 


HeaLttH ComMIssIONER RuH-~ 


LAND of Milwaukee is opening a series 
of free “diagnostic stations.” 
pose of these stations is to give medical 
advice. No 
treatment ; 


the family physician. 

“What I hope to do, 
land, “is to train the public to the value 
of systematic, periodic, physical ex- 
aminations as a preventive measure. I 
believe that it will be a great deal 
cheaper for the municipality to engage 
men for this diagnostic work than to 
maintain and enlarge expensive hospitals 


” writes Dr. Ruh- 


where the unfortunate are taken care of — 


when it is too late, and where their 
further existence represents merely 
economic loss.” 


SECOND SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 


Announcements have appeared of the 
Second Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress which will assemble in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on December 27. This meet- 
ing will be held in accordance with the 
resolution of the first congress, held in 
Santiago, Chile, in 1909. These Pan- 
American gatherings originated in the 
scientific meetings held by the republics 
of Latin America for many years prior 
to the congress at Santiago in which the 
United States co-operated. 

The program will be arranged in 
nine sections: Anthropology; conserva- 
tion of natural resources; education ; in- 
ternational law; mining; economic geol- 
ogy and applied chemistry; public health 
and medical science; transportation, etc. 
In charge of the section on education 


will be Commissioner of Education 
Claxton; in charge of the section on 
public health and medical science, 


Major-General William C. Gorgas. 
TUBERCULOSIS NURSES FOR LOS ANGELES 


In a referendum vote of the people of 
Los Angeles, says Clinic Notes, on the 
question “of employing one municipal 
tuberculosis nurse for each 100 cases 
reported in/ the city, the ordinance was 
adopted recently by 47,359 votes as 
against 25,681. There will be about 20 
nurses finally assigned to duty. 


COURSE FOR FIELD NURSING 


The Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy announces a special sixteen 
weeks’ course for public health nurses, 
during the coming winter. The course 
is designed to meet the needs of nurses 
either already engaged in some form of 
public health work or those desiring to 
enter the field who have not had special 
training. 


The pur-— 


hi 


attempt will be made at 
but when necessary, the case ~ 
will be referred to a dispensary or to — 
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THE JAPANESE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


An investigation for the Commission 
— on Relations with Japan appointed by 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. By H. A. Millis. 
The Macmillan Co. 334 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of THe Survey $1.62. 


This is an interest- 
ing and useful little 
book. It presents in 
brief compass and 
readable form the es- 
sential facts about 
Japanese settlement in 
this country, and re- 
duces to definite out- 
line and proper per- 
spective a “problem” 
which is, for the most 
part, revealed to us 
only in lurid and terrifying glimpses 
through the vapors of popular agitation. 

The author has made a careful survey 
of the principal centers of Japanese col- 
onization in the western states, giving, 
a first-hand and detailed account of con- 
ditions in each place. He also reviews 
the history of Japanese immigration to 
this country, analyzes and measures the 
varying currents of anti-Japanese feel- 
ing and traces the course of anti-Japan- 
ese legislation, especially that dealing 
with land ownership. 

The net impression leit by the study 
is that the Japanese problem is of con- 
cern not for its size, but its quality. 
There are at the present time less than 
100,000 Japanese—native and foreign- 
born together—in our population of 
over ninety million, and the number re- 
mains fairly constant from year to year, 
the additions by immigration barely 
making up the number lost by death and 


Prof. Millis 
on 
The Japanese 


emigration. 
These small numbers, it is true, are 
largely massed in a few localities, 


where their first entry into labor and 
trade, with their lower standard of 
wages and profits, resulted in some 
actual economic readjustments, which, 
with the fear of more and greater to 
come, Professor Millis considers the im- 
mediate cause of the anti-Japanese feel- 
ing so far developed. 

But the purely economic problem is 
solving itself more and more completely 
every day. Undisturbed by the pouring- 
in of low standard immigrants, the 
standard of living of the Japanese colon- 
ists, and with it the standard of wages 
and profits, is steadily rising, until in 
many communities it has reached a fair- 
ly normal level. 
~ Back of the economic objection, how- 
ever, is a social and racial antagonism 
which is more or less distinctly recog- 
nized even when the economic reasons 
are the only ones openly presented. The 
fear of actual race mixture, Professor 
Millis thinks, is pretty much of a 
“bogie,” because this will not take place 


until there is a considerable degree of 
social assimilation. And this condition, 
he thinks, is far off, for while he points 
out that the Japanese have many per- 
sonal qualities that make for rapid as- 
similation, and have made much pro- 
gress along that line, even with limited 
numbers the situation in community feel- 
ing is such that assimilation is unlikely 
to occur in the required degree, and with 
large numbers it would not occur at all. 

For this reason Professor Millis ad- 
vocates legislation restrictive of immi- 
gration in general, rather than the pres- 
ent agreement which is always under dis- 
cussion and may end at any time, and 
rather than special legislation for the 
Japanese only, which he would consider 
an offensive discrimination. The plan 
he favors is the one made familiar in 
recent discussion—of restricting the 
amount of immigration of any one race 
in any one year to a certain small pro- 
portion (say 5 per cent) of the number 
of that race already settled in the coun- 
ES : 

But once admitted, he thinks, there 
should be no discrimination against any 
race—with respect to land-owning, edu- 
cation, citizenship, marriage or anything 
else. A sound conclusion, for obviously 
nothing can be more unwholesome in a 
state than the existence of social groups 
held in a permanent condition of legal- 
ized inferiority. 

Kate HoLiapAy CLAGHORN. 


MANUAL FOR HEALTH OFFICERS 


By J. Scott MacNutt. John Wiley & 
Sons. 650 pp. Price $3; by mail of 
THE Survey $3.17. 


3 a] 


That a “manual” of 
public health admin- 
istration can fill over 


A Weapon : : xe z 

‘ || 600 pages, is of itself 

Against ae a 

| 3 || a proot of the growth 
Disease 


during the past de- 
|| cade of this branch of 
preventive medicine. 
Yet it is not easy to 
|| see what chapter or 
| what paragraph even, 
||might have been 
omitted. The author 
designs certain portions, such as those 
on tuberculosis, infant hygiene and pub- 
licity work, to be of service to unofhcial 
organizations as well as to officers of 
city or state. 

Prof. William T. Sedgwick, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
an expert in matters pertaining to pub- 
lic health, thus commends the volume 
in his foreword: 


“This volume, I believe, will be of 
great service to health authorities of 
every kind, who will here find care- 
fully laid down the fundamental data 
of their profession, and to all such I 


therefore heartily commend it.” 


Gas: 


EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
By Herman Schneider. The World 
Book Company. 98 pp. Price $.90: 
by mail of THE Survey $.98. 

PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION 
By Frank P. Bachman. The. World 
Book Company. 274 pp. Price $1.50: 
by mail of THE Survey $1.62. 

THE PORTLAND SURVEY 
By Elwood P. Cubberley. The World 
Book Company. 441 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of THE Survey $1.62. 


=z.) [he first + twoi sat 

| these works are re- 

| Some Light - || Prints, with — slight 
a changes and addi- 

| |School Problems| | 00S, of the authors’ 
to the 


contributions 
report submitted by 
Prof. Paul H. Hanus, 
of Harvard Univer- 
sity, to the Commit- 
tee on School In- 
quiry of the Board 
; of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment of New York city in 1912. 
The more important of these contribu- 
tions are now being published in perma- 
nent form under the title, The School 
Efficiency Series. The volume on the 
Portland Survey, though included in the 
series, Was not part of the New York 
report. 

The publication of Dean Schneider’s 
volume is especially timely just now 
when its author is sharing with William 
Wirt, superintendent of schools of Gary, 
Ind., the unique task of solving some of 
the most pressing problems presented by 
the public.school system @f New York 
city. 

Dean Schneider, of the College of En- 
gineering, University of Cincinnati, 
seeks an answer to the question, now be- 
ing asked in every city of the country, 
What kinds of vocational schools are re- 
quired to meet the needs of our youth 
who must go to work at an early age? 
His answer is that we need schools pro- 
viding training that accompanies gain- 
ful employment—part-time or co-oper- 
ative industrial @ehools, and continua- 
tion schools. Says Professor Hanus in 
the preface: “His analysis of work and 
consequent classification of work. as en- 
ergizing—that is, work requiring thought 
as well as skill—and enervating—that is, 
work requiring little or no thought and 
little or no skill—is an illuminating in- 
troduction to his discussion of the entire 
subject.” 

Mr. Bachman’s volume is a study, in 
the statistical method, of problems relat- 
ing rather specifically to New York city. 
One of these is the educational efficiency, 
the economy, and the educational oppor- 
tunities afforded by the intermediate 
school, 1. e., the elementary school which 
receives only pupils promoted from the 
6B grade and in which the instruction 
is restricted to the seventh and eighth 
grades of the elementary school course 
of study. The greater part of the book 
deals with the progress and classification 
of school ‘children, taking up such mat- 
ters as promotion and non-promotion, 
part time and over age. 

The Portland study, in reporting which 
Professor Cubberley is assisted by Flet- 
cher B. Dresslar, Edward C. Elliott, J. 
H. Francis, Frank E. Spaulding, Lewis 
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M. Terman and William R. Tanner, goes 
into fundamental problems affecting 
every public school system. These re- 
late specifically to organization and ad- 
ministration, instructional needs, build- 
ings and health, and attendance, ‘records 
and costs. There’ are chapters on the 
social and economic position of Port- 
land, the educational needs of such a 
city, outline of an education program 
adapted to local educational needs, and 
the present offering of the school dis- 
trict in vocational studies, with sugges- 
tions for improvements. 
WintuHrop D. LANE. 


THE HELPER AND AMERICAN TRADE 

UNIONS 

By John H. Ashworth. The Johns 

Hopkins Press. 134 pp. Price $.75; 

by mail of THE Survey $.81. 

When skilled jour- 
neymen, through the 
The Place power of their unions, 

of force wages above 
the market rate, it 
becomes advanta- 
geous for employers, 
whenever they can, 
to substitute lower 


The Helper 


paid “helpers” on 
journeymen’s -work. 
| The unions, to pre- 


vent such encroach- 
ments, which if allowed to go on would 
destroy their advantage, have in many 
trades adopted rules restricting the tasks 
which helpers may perform. This is the 
trade union policy of restricting the uses 
of helpers. 

In the second place union journeymen 
have learned that when they. are few 
in comparison to the demand for their 
services, employers jhesitate to break 
with them, but that when there is an 
oversupply of \journeymen high rates 
of pay and similar advantages are diffi- 
cult to maintain. Consequently, many 
unions have endeavored to limit the num- 
ber entering their trades, in part by 
adopting rules that prohibit or restrict 
the promotion of helpers. 

To a certain extent the policy of re- 
stricting the uses of helpers prevents 
their learning the trade and so supports 
the policy of restricting their promotion. 
The two policies, however, are distinct: 
either can exist without the other. Yet 
in The Helper and American Trade 
Unions the two are dealt with as one, 
and so confused as to seriously impair 
the clearness and force of the discus- 
sion. 

The first three chapters of the book 
describe union policies with regard to 
helpers, not only those already mentioned 
but such others as relate to the hiring 
and compensation and the organization 
of helpers. The final chapter endeavors 
to evaluate these policies from the stand- 
point of “economic welfare and social 
justice.” 

The author’s first conclusion is that 
labor unions should abandon efforts to 
prevent the promotion of helpers and al- 
low them to become journeymen when- 
ever employers are willing to pay them 
journeymen’s wages. He fails to note, 
however, that unless union rules restrict 
the uses of helpers, such a plan leaves 
employers free to use them on journey- 
men’s work at less than journeymen’s 


wages. Furthermore, his argument con- 
cerning the superiority of the helper 
system over the apprentice system of 
learning a trade if unconvincing. 

In certain trades—glass blowing, for 
instance—the author admits that the 
helper has small chance to acquire the 
journeymen’s skill, but in his sweeping 
conclusions in favor of helper promo- 
tion, he makes no mention of such 
trades. Moreover, he fails to consider 
the fact that in many trades—the ma- 
chinist’s, for example—the helper train- 
ed journeyman is likely to be a special- 
ist, knowing how to perform the task 
he has “helped” with, but not being an 
all-around mechanic. 

The author’s second conclusion is that 
it is undesirable for journeymen both 
to hire and to pay their helpers. He 
approves the hiring of helpers by jour- 
ney-men but contends that employers 
should fix their wage-rates. 

The third conclusion is that the unions 
have been right in keeping helpers sub- 
ordinate to journeymen in their organ- 
izations for the reason that “otherwise 
their [the helpers’] eagerness for in- 
creased wages and rapid promotion 
might work harm to the union.” It is 
difficult to reconcile this reason with the 
fact that earlier in the book, by showing 
that almost every clash between helpers 
and journeymen has been decided by the 
latter group in its own favor, the author 
creates the impression that helpers have 
not been getting their just dues. 

Because of its originally collected ma- 
terial the volume will be of value to 
close students of labor problems. It 
leaves, however, a host of unanswered 
questions in the mind of the reader and 
one feels certain it has not said the last 
word regarding the helper and Ameri- 
can trade unions. 

ZeNAS L. POTTER. 


HOW FARMERS CO-OPERATE AND DOUBLE 
PROFITS 


By Clarence Poe. Orange Judd Com- 
pany. 256 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of THe Survey $1.60. 

In writing this 
book, the author states 


The Fruits his ideal to be “to 
4B: inspire the general 
reader with interest 


Enthusiasm 2 
and enthusiasm for 


co-operation by means 
of genuine ‘human 
interest’ stories of co- 
Operation experience, 
and also furnish, with 
the added help of the 
index, a practical 
guide-book practical for those engaged in 
organizing co-operative enterprises.” 

The spirit of the book is sound; the 
author has a vision of true co-operation 
and urges it with abundant enthusiasm. 
But the volume is pathetically weak and 
short-sighted, showing a most unfortu- 
nate lack of familiarity with solid litera- 
ture on this subject both for Europe and 
America, and showing also a lack of 
understanding of the details of co-opera- 
tive method. 

The lack of discrimination of the au- 
thor is shown in the appendices in which 
he urges the true type of co-operative 
organization as exemplified by the Ex- 


celsior Fruit Growers’ Association and 
the false as shown in the pseudo-co- 
operative joint-stock type of organiza- 
tion of the Lakefield (Minn.) Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator Company, in 
which members vote not equally but by 
shares of stock owned. Powell's Co- 
operation in Agriculture, which is the 
best available American work on co- 
operative method, is apparently unknown 
to the writer, or at least not utilized. 
The same is true of the important local 
studies that have been made in a large — 
number of American states. A “prac- 
tical guide book” so defective as this is 
unfortunately likely to mislead the — 
reader. 


JAMES Forp. 


THE WEALTH AND INCOME OF THE PEO- 
PLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Willford Isbell King. The Mac- 
millan Co. 278 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.62. 


In this day of no- 
table economic awak- 
ening, accelerated by 
continental butchery 
and wealth destruc- 
tion, all who are try- 
ing to understand and 
to answer the difficult 
social’ questions will 
welcome this pains- 
taking study by Dr. 
King. The subject 
matter of the study 
is basic to all the great economic ques- 
tions. 

Dr. King has selected discriminatingly 
from the wide, though still incomplete, 
range of material now open to the 
student of wealth and income. He has 
presented that selected material clearly 
and systematically, with a wealth of dia- 
grams and tables. The study is clearly 
the best and the most comprehensive at- 
tempt yet made to state wealth and in- 
come conditions in the United States. 

The earlier chapters, after distinguish- 
ing wealth and income, state American 
wealth changes since 1850. Comparing 
the average American of today with the 
average American of 1850, Dr. King con- 
cludes that the present-day American 
is far less richly endowed with nature’s 
gifts, but is far better equipped with 
tools and machines and is supplied rela- 


Everybody 
is 
Getting Richer 


‘tively luxuriously with dwellings, fur- 


nishings, vehicles, 
consumption goods. 

A study of wealth distribution among 
families of the United States follows, 
the conclusions being compared with 
wealth distribution in Great Britain, in 
France and in Prussia. “In every in- 
stance the richest 2 per cent of the peo- 
ple own considerably more property than 
all the rest of the population. . . . In 
no instance does the poorest 65 per cent 
of the inhabitants control much more 
than one-twentieth part of the prop- 
erty. It seems safe to say that 
the rich have been growing richer, but 
that the poor are not becoming poorer 
but are also gaining in wealth, though 
relatively at a less rapid pace than the 
rich.” 

The remainder of the volume deals 
with income. The national income as a 
whole and per capita is apportioned as 
produced by governmental, by commer- 


clothing and other 
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cial and by professional classes and by 
manufacture, transportation, — fishing, 
mining and agriculture. The summar- 
ized conclusion is that, in the sixty years 
from 1850 to 1910, the per capita product 
has increased at least five-fold in all in- 
dustries except agriculture, while in 
agriculture it has less than doubled. 

Brave and interesting attempts are 
then made to apportion the total na- 
tional income among the factors of pro- 
duction, land labor, capital and entre- 
preneur, to show the share of the cor- 
poration in the total national income and 
finally to show the distribution of income 
among families. The latter study con- 
cludes that 82 per cent of the families 
in the United States received in 1910 
less than $1,200 income each, while only 
1.2 per cent of the families received 
above $5,000 each. 

At various stages of the argument ma- 
terials are massed which are of special 
interest to students of taxation, of immi- 
gration, of population and of the living 
wage. 

The book is not consistently devoted 
to impartial statistical presentation of 
the facts of wealth and income. The 
author frequently interjects suggestions 
and judgments on moot questions. He 
closes with the proposition that, if the 
people of the United States would cure 
what poverty they have and would pre- 
vent other poverty from developing, they 
must exercise positive checks upon the 
growth of population and must greatly 
restrict immigration. 

WALTER E. CLARK. 


EUGENICS: A SCIENCE AND AN IDEAL 


By: Edgar Schuster. Warwick and 
York. 263 pp. Price $.40; by mail 
of Tue Survey $.47. 


The author of this 
small book was the 
first Galton research 
fellow in eugenics at 
London University. 
He here endeavors to 
survey and interpret 
the eugenics move- 
ment, its definition, its 
aims, its problems and 
its methods of work. 
The creed of the eu- 
genist is that each in- 
dividual derives his active qualities at 
each moment from the interaction of two 
separate, yet not wholly independent 
causes, the one his inborn potentiality 
or capacity for development, the other 
the environment or the physical, mental 
and moral surroundings in which his 
life is spent from the moment of con- 
ception. 

The eugenists believe that if among 
men and women those who are by in- 
born potentiality better in mind and 
body leave more progeny behind them 
than those who are worse, mankind will 
enter into a continuous advance toward 
increased happiness. And it is to se- 
cure such increased happiness or at least 
to prevent much unnecessary misery, not 
to increase the commercial and fighting 
efficiency of the nation, that the author 
is working in advocating the eugenics 
program. 

Starting with historical times, the au- 
thor traces the incipiency of the move- 


The Main Facts 
of 
Eugenics 


ment under Sir Francis Galton, and then 
reviews the contribution of Men@elism, 
the methods of the biometricians and 
studies in human heredity. A chapter 
on Tuberculosis, Insanity, Feebleminded- 


ness and Epilepsy suggests the possi-’ 


bility that the facts concerning the in- 
heritance of these defects may be inter- 
preted in the light of the Mendelian 
law, but states that such is an hypoth- 
esis only, and, therefore, only pro- 
visionally tenable. Concluding chapters 
contain discussions of the influence of 
the environment, of marriage laws, of 
sterilization and segregation and of edu- 
cation for parenthood. 


The book is a clear and accurate state- 
ment of one point of view, a point of 
view with which many social workers, 
especially followers of Ward and Patten, 
will take exception. For those who wish 
a popular and condensed statement of 
the main facts concerning the eugenics 
movement, the book fills its place admir- 
ably. Amey E. Watson. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE BINET SCALE 


To tHe Eprror: The article publish- 
ed in Tue Survey for September 18 in 
the Health Department notes is very in- 
teresting and valuable, but I should like 
the privilege of correcting one error 
which the editor has fallen into: He 
says “Dr. Bronner also questions the 
value of statistics based only on the 
Binet-Simon tests when applied to chil- 
dren over ten years old. After this age 
she thinks the scale practically value- 
less.” 

lf the above were true it would prac- 
tically rule the Binet-Simon scale out 
entirely. It is, however, a misappre- 
hension. What Dr. Bronner means is 
that the scale &bove ten years mental! 
age is valueless. The vast majority of 
defective persons who are tested by the 
Binet-Simon scale are over ten years 
of chronological age, but a great many 
of them are under ten years mental age. 
Dr. Bronner says, speaking of certain 
cases: “These are unsatisfactory for 
measuring the grade of intelligence of 
those with a mental age above ten years 
because the scale has no tests for 11, 13 
and 14 years, ete.” And again: “The 
Binet-Simon tests are ‘reliable only 
through ten years” in which she evi- 
dently means ten years mental age. 

Those of us who use the Binet scale 
and know its value are the most anxious 
to avoid extravagant claims for it which 
can only offset its usefulness; on the 
other hand, we want to be fair in our 
criticism. I may say that, personally, ! 
agree with Dr. Bronner in her criticism 
of the injudicious use of the Binet scale 
and of the results that people who are 
using it incorrectly are claiming for it. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


[Field Secretary Committee on Provis- 
ion for the Feeble-minded. ] 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTED 


To tHe Epiror: -What could per- 
suade you to print this word of truth 
and soberness, to offset the pathetic folly 
of the soft hearts and heads which is 
doing such harm? 

I would give much to see it blazoned 
on your cover. 

Ervine WINSLOW. 

Boston. 


[Enclosure] 


“Any movement to interfere with the 
absolute defeat of Germany, such as 
neutral, femine or pacifist overtures for 
the settlement of the conflict under pres- 
ent conditions, is inimical to permanent 
world peace. Instead of such a move- 
ment, a strong and fervent appeal is 
urged, in the name of the vast but not 
inexhaustible charity of the American 
people, that such a measure of preven- 
tion may be taken by the government as 
a protesting withdrawal of relations 
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from the criminal; for the cure of whose 
crimes in Belgium, Poland and Armenia 
we have been assiduous and unstinting 
camp-followers, since the war of aggres- 
sion began.” 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To tHE Eprror: It is with deep regret 
that I find it imperative to request you 
will stop sénding Tur Survey to my 
address. 

I am an old worker for social progress 
in my country and I have made New 
York my abode for several years to 
study American methods of work. I 
have been an admirer of your country, 
an adherent to American principles in 
spite of America’s failure to produce 
unity of life, that has been apparent at 
all times and has been grossly obnoxious 
since America is feeding the flames that 
rage over Europe for the benefit of 
greedy merchants, most especially the 
Morgan concern. 

THE Survey has taken a prejudiced 
stand and has not shown that it is will- 
ing to understand Germany, the only 
country that is making fight for its very 
right of existence. 
been a deplorable lack of justice in THE 
Survey since the war, but also a lack of 
correct judgment and information, a 
tendency to one-sided representation, 
that has destroyed my corfidence in the 
ability of your editors. Your periodical 
is no better now than any of the New 
York papers of the low type that are at 
the bid and call of England’s hypocrisy. 
Il have been annoyed by your pictures 
and your words for months. Now the 
issue just received (July 31) with the 
“Kreuzland” is the last drop in the cut— 
it is not becoming in a paper supposed 
to be an instrument of peace, of justice, 
of the mutual respect between  indi- 
viduals and nations, to reproduce this 
insulting plate, while it is your country 
that covers the ocean with vesssels car- 
rying the murder-tools to England. 

I request you will stop sending to my 
address this paper. You have lost a 
friend and have added to the anger and 
the contempt that earnest Germans now 
bear towards the United States. 


H. Bonrorr. 
Altona-Othmarschen, Germany. 


FROM THE LETTER OF AN 
ENGLISH PLAYWRIGHT 


“T have just given a copy of your 
pamphlet, Toward the Peace That Shall 
Last [Tue Survey for March 6, 1915], 
to Miss , whose name you may 
know as one of our Quaker pacifists. 
She was most interested to hear of your 
work, as she believes that the cause of 
peace is greatly furthered by those who 
bring joy into people’s lives. 

“These are terrible times for English 
pacifists. (There is extraordinary bitter- 
ness against them. Miss 
herself a pacifist, is now living in Lon- 
don in a flat over the rooms of Mrs. 
——_____—,, a pacifist leader. They 
stand great danger of being raided, and 
have been warned to take all precautions 
in case the house is set on fire.” 


Somewhere in England. 


There has not only - 


JOTTINGS 


The Kansas City Post announces that as 
attorney for the owners, Frank P. Walsh, 
formerly chairman of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, has 
assumed sole direction of the editorial, 
news and business policy of the paper. 


A course of eighteen lectures in The 
Science of Nations, Their Ideals and Their 


Contribution to Civilization as Shown in) 


Their History, Literature and Art is an- 
nounced by the Women’s Conference of 
the Society for Ethical Culture. The lec- 
tures will be given Friday mornings be- 
ginning November 5 in the Meeting House 
of the society. Information may be had 
of Mrs. Henry W. Schloss, 156 West 75 
street, New York city. 


Announcement of a class in short-story 
writing’ by the Women’s Trade Union 
League of Chicago brought 105 young 
women to register the first night—105 
where preparations had been made for 
seven! The league has engaged extra 
teachers and has broken up the class into 
five courses on advanced English, rhetoric, 
composition, literature, short-story writing. 
Agnes Nestor, president of the Chicago 
league. announces that the purpose is “to 
train the girls to write of the things they 
know—life in the shops and factories,— 
and if possible to help make a little more 
money.” 


To the weekly half-holiday enjoyed all 
summer by department store clerks in 
Birmingham, Ala., has been added a 9 
o'clock Saturday night closing hour the 
year round. Both have resulted from the 
efforts of the Consumers’ League Commit- 
tee of the Birmingham Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation of which Mrs. W. L. Murdock 
is chairman. A number of clerks marked 
the occasion by presenting Mrs. Murdock 
with a silver loving cup. While the Con- 
sumers’ League has worked for twenty- 
five years for the early closing of stores, 
the movement has made slow advance in 
the South and Birmingham is one of the 
first to adopt it. 


In answer to the call of many teachers 
for help in teaching health facts to their 
classes, the North Carolina State Board 
of Health is sending by parcel post through- 
out the state exhibit cards for typhoid, tu- 
berculosis, and flies... Pamphlets covering 
these and other subjects and lectures with 
lantern slides are also available for schools, 
churches, moving-picture theaters, clubs, 
etc., at the cost of transportation. 


At last we have a Baedeker in social 
work. Mary Grace Worthington, super- 
visor of field work of the New York School 
of Philanthropy, has compiled a brief guide 
entitled Fifty Benevolent and Social Insti- 
tutions in and near New York. In 100 
pages cut to pocket size she has included 
complete information about where to go, 
how to get there and what to observe after 
arrival. The agencies selected are repre- 
sentative of practically every kind of in- 
stitutional work, from Sing Sing Prison 
to typical tenement houses. 


The Missouri Children’s Code Commis- 
sion recently appointed by Governor Major 
has organized its work of codifying all 
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children’s laws in the state, and of draftin 

needed new laws to be introduced in th 

legislature of 1917. Most of the work will 
be done at the State University through the 
departments of law, sociology and political 
science. The entire commission of twenty- 
one members has been divided into sub- 
committees to handle various sections of 
the comprehensive outline of work, modeled 
on the general outline sent out by the 
Federal Children’s Bureau. Considerable 
help is expected from the data the latter 
is collecting on children’s laws throughout 
the United States. The expenses of the 
commission will be met by voluntary con- 
tributions. Rhodes E. Cave, judge of the 
St. Louis Juvenile Court, is chairman, and 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson of the State Uni- 
versity, secretary. 


A Committee on Volunteer Service has 
been formed in connection with the Inter- 


collegiate Bureau of Occupations, 130 East 1 


22 street, New York city. It will attempt 
not only to connect up volunteer workers 
with work needing -volunteers, but to select 
the individuals best fitted for each particu- 
lar task. There is believed to be a par- 
ticularly useful field in guiding into fruitful 
channels the eager desire to do some meas- 
ure of volunteer social service on the part 
of recent college graduates. 


In the hope of a favorable decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the long-pending Oregon minimum wage 
case, the National Consumers’ League is 
centering attention at its approaching an- 
nual meeting in Cleveland, November 4-5, 
on the general subject of minimum wages 
and hours of labor. The Rev. John A. 
Ryan of Washington will discuss The 
Present State of the Minimum Wage Ques- 
tion. The content of Father Ryan’s paper 
is on the lap of the gods, or rather of 
the justices of the Supreme Court, where it 
has rested since last December. At that 
time Louis D. Brandeis presented the argu- 
ments for the constitutionality of the Ore- 
gon law and Rome G. Brown those against 
it. Since then, the work of one state com- 
mission after another, has been placed in 
abeyance awaiting the decision. This is the 
sixteenth annual meeting of the National 
Consumers’ League and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the New 
York city league. 


The 1,600 members of the Woman’s Mu- 
nicipal League of New York city are plan- 
ning to make a careful study the coming 
year of the proposed reorganization of the 
schools after the Gary plan. Sub-commit- 
tees are being organized in every district 
of the city. These groups will visit the 
schools of their neighborhood, confer with 
local school officials and study neighbor- 
hood conditions to find out whether or not 
the Gary plan will best meet the needs of 
that locality. The league further announcees 
the appointment of Agnes de Lima as exec- 
utive secretary. 


St. Louis, through its Civic League, has 
just published a summary of the present 
status of all movements for the city’s wel- 
fare as a basis for the community’s work 
for the season. It is being widely distrib- 
uted so that accurate information will be 
at hand regarding the progress of any given 
movement, with references to the organi- 
zation in charge of each and the local liter- 
ature published. The Civic League has also 
published a unique little folder telling St. 
Louis citizens The Truth about their Local 
Government. It gives in a few brief para- 
graphs the essential facts about all local 
governmental functions, showing the city’s 
virtues and defects. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN ITOUSE, 

‘For Men, Women and Children—Wbolesale) 

676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
LPREDERICK 
484 IuLron Street, BROOKLYN, 


LOESBR & © CO,, 
NG YS 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. O. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


ITAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave. Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 


SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


The Forerunner 


A Monthly Magazine 
Written, Edited, Owned and Published 


by 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


“The Woman Movement would have a tougher 
intellectual fiber, a widely and deeply conscious 
scope, would be more of sustaining inspiration, 
if the multitude of women who think they know 
what that movement means, were to know Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman and her Forerunner.”’— Wm. 
Marion Reedy ,in The Mirror, St.Louis,Mo. 


$1 00 4 Year 10 Cexts 4 Copy 


The Forerunner carries Mrs. Gilman’s best and 
newest work; her social philosophy, her verse, 
satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humor, and com- 
ment. Itstands for Humanness in Women, and 
in Men; for better methods in Child-culture; for 
the Home that is no Workshop; for the New 
Ethics, the New Economics, the New World we 
are to make—are making. 


Enclosed find 25c. in stamps for four months’ 
subscription to THE FORERUNNER 


CHARLTON CO. 67 Wall St. NEW YORK 


merican Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality 

Sixth Annual Meeting, 


For further information write to the 
Executive Secretary, 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


PAMPHLETS 


SounD BUSINESS PRINCIPLES or ClIvIL SrEr- 
VICE. _By Dr. | Henry Moskowitz, president, 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, Muni- 


cipal Building, New York city. 


A New Drparture IN THE TREATMENT oF IN- 
MATES OF PENAL INSTITUTIONS. By Samuel 
C. Kohs, director, Psychopathic Department. 
Series No. 1. Bulletin No. 1. July, 1915. 
Research Department, House of Correction, 
Chicago. 

WHat SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT MANS TO 
AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL PosiTI0N. By Frank 
B, Gilbreth and Lillian Moller Gilbreth. 77 
Brown Street, Providence, R. Reprinted 
from the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 2 

COMPLEMENT FIXATION IN PERTUSSIS. By 
Miriam Olmstead and Paul Luttinger, M.D. 
Reprint series. No. 32. July, 1915. Depart- 
ment of Health, corner Center and Walker 
Streets, New York City. 


THE OPERATION OF THE INDETERMINATE SEN- 
TENCD AND ParoLE Law. A study of the 
record of eighteen years in Indiana. By 
Amos W. Butler, secretary, Board of State 
Charities, 93 State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


REPORT OF THH POLICE DEPARTMENT ComMIT- 
TEE ON DISTRESS AND UNEMPLOYMENT. Win- 
ter of 1914-1915. Police Department, New 
York citya 


THE PASSING OF Mars. A modern morality 
play. By Marguerite Wilkinson, Coronado, 
Cal. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


CINCINNATI CLEAN UP AND PAINT Ur Cam- 
PAIGNS OF 1914 AND 1915, WITH RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS FOR THH FutTurRD. By J. J. Conway, 
chairman and C. R. Hebble, secretary, Con- 
tinuous Clean Up and Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee. Bulletin No. 2. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CITIZEN CONTROL OF THE CITIZENS’ BUSINESS. 
Issued by Bureau of Municipal Research, 813- 
820 Traders Bank Building, Toronto. 


LEAGUE TO HPnrorcpn Pracre. By A. Lawrence 
Lowell. Vol. V, No. 5, Part 1. October, 
1915. World Peace Foundation, 40’ Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 


EpucaTion ror Lirg. By Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong, founder of Hampton Institute. 
Address, Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 


Parish of the Clinton 
Church, Brooklyn, 


COMMUNITY STUDY. _ 
Avenue Congregational 
New York. 


Mavarra. Its cause and how to prevent it. 
By the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York city. 


STATISTICS OF RatILways, 1904-1914, UNITED 
States. Consecutive No. 81. Miscellaneous 
Series No. 20. September, 1915. Bureau of 
Railway Econemics, Washington, D. C. 


A STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF THD SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS. 
By Norman Frost, United States Bureau of 
Education. Bulletin, 1915, No. 11. Whole 
No. 636. Price 20 cents. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C 


INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. Documents re- 
garding the European war. Series No. IX. 
Official correspondence between the United 
States and Germany. September, 1915. No. 
94. American Association for International 
Conciliation, 407 West 117 Street, New York 
city. 


Tur Errect or THE MINIMUM WAGE DECREE 
ON THP BrusuH INDUSTRY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Minimum Wage Commission, Bulletin No. 7. 
September 16, 1915. Wright and _ Potter 
Printing Company, State Printers, 52 Derne 


Street, Boston. 


STANDARDS IN VISITING NurSE Work. By Lee 
K. Frankel. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York city. 


PRELIMINARY INFORMATION RBSPECTING VOCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS IN INSTITUTIONS 
IN AND ABOUT PHILADELPHIA. For use in a 
conference on vocational training for girls. 
Department of Child-Helping, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 Hast 22 Street, New got 


city. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, lours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

‘‘Want”’ advertisements under the various head- 


ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,’’ ‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Auvertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


BY A. WOMAN of liberal education, 
with attractive personality and rare gifts 
as a teacher: a position as social secretary 
to lady or gentleman; or as resident or 
visiting tutor to growing children, or to 
children of retarded development; or as 
house mother in girls’ school or Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Highest 
references. Perfect health. Prefer vicinity 
of New York. For information address 
C. C. Albertson, pastor Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church,* 85 South Oxford 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POSITION as superintendent or buyer 
in institution, or headworker in settlement. 
Twelve years’ experience in social and in- 
stitutional work. Address 2211, SurRvEY. 


YOUNG woman of training and prac- 
tical experience desires a position in social 
settlement, institution for children, or as 
teacher of elementary domestic science. 
Address 2212, Survey. 


POSITION as companion. Middle-aged. 
Willing to travel. Healthful, cheerful and 
obliging. Address 2213, Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


District Nurse—graduate from an ac- 
credited hospital with training and experi- 
ence in social work. Apply for further 
information to Charity Organization So- 
ciety, Goldsboro, N. C. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY for Asso- 
ciated Charities in Pacific northwest; sal- 
ary $110.00 per month; must be able to 
train volunteers, reorganize case commit- 
tee, stpervise case work and be good 
speaker. Address 2210, SuRVEY. 


A WOMAN of thirty to thirty-five years 
with some experience in social work to 
act as visitor in a Boston Charity for Un- 
married Mothers.. Resident position. Ad- 
dress 2214, SuRVEY. 


WELFARE AND SOCIAL WORKER 


A large mercantile corporation in New York 
City requires a man thoroughly familiar with 
welfare work in its various phases. 

To one possessing the necessary experience, 
tact, initiative and a pleasing personality this 
offers a desirable opportunity. 

State in detail experience, age and salary 
expected. Address by mail only. C. C. L., 881 
4th Avenue, N. Y. C., Care of George Batten 
Company. 


BULLETINS: ‘‘Five-Cent Meals,’’ 10c; ‘‘ Food 
* Values,”’ 10c; ‘‘ Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,” 10c; ‘The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
liances,” 15c: “‘ The Profession of Home-Making,’ 
come Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


Co-operating Subscribers 
$10.00 each 


Seven: PRG Se 


Adams, Arthur 

Addams, Miss Jane 

v. Harris Ely 

Almy, Frederic 

Altschul, Frank 

Andrews, Miss Elizabeth B. 

Anthony, Prof. Alfred Wil- 
liams 

Austin, Louis W. 


Adriance, Re 


Babcock, Mrs. R. H. 
3acon, Miss Annie 
sing, Alexander M. 
Blauvelt, Warren S. 
Blossom, Frederick A. 
Bonbright, James S. 
Bowers, Ogden II. 
Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah 
Butler, Amos W. 

Byall, J. Bruce 


Callender, Miss Caroline 
Carpenter, Mrs. Augustus 
Case, Miss Fannie L. 
Chase, John H. 

Codman, Miss Catherine A. 
Commons, Prof. John R. 
Cooley, Miss Rossa B. 
Cornman, Dr. Oliver P. 
Crocker, Mrs. Alvah 
Cushing, Grafton D. 
Cushing, Mrs. G. W. B. 


Dale, Mrs. Joseph S. 
Damon, George F. 
Davenport, Mrs. John 
Dawson, Miles M. 
Devine, Edward T 
Dole, Rev. Charles F. 
Dore, Miss: C, J. 
Drury, Mrs. S. S. 
Durand, Mrs. Frederic F. 
Dwight, Mrs. M. E. 
Dwight, Mrs.-M: L: 


Elkus, Mrs. Abram I. 
Emmet, Miss L. F. 
English, H. D.'W: 
Evans, Mrs. W. H. 


Ford, Mrs. Bruce 


Galt, John 

Glasscock, W. N. 
Goldmark, The Misses 
Greenough, Mrs. John 


Hanna, Mrs. H. M., Jr. 
Hartshorn, Mrs. Stewart 
Heinsheimer, A. M. 

Hoe, Mrs. Richard March 
Hooker, Mrs. E. H. 


SUR WV Ey ASSOCIATES 


HE exact outcome of our fiscal year (1914-15) 
ending September 30 last, as audited, was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc., October 25, and will be distributed 

This will 

be carried as a supplement in an early November issue. 

Roughly, the situation is this: our circulation has suf- 
fered, but we cleared the year without leaving behind a 


to every reader in the annual report. 


war deficit to plague us in the times ahead; rather, we have 
a small working margin to begin the new year with. Our 
commercial receipts (advertising and regular subscriptions) 
shrank something more than $6,000 as against the year pre- 
ceding. Radical retrenchments throughout the twelve 
months enabled us to mect this. Moreover, by duplicating 
the contributions raised in 1913-14 we were able to keep our 
headquarters staff intact, and make a fairly good fist of the 
exacting reportorial work which was called for throughout 
the year. 


HE sustained interest of friends of THE SURVEY from 
month to month has been more than gratifying. Co- 
operating subscriptions were the one dependable factor in 
the year’s revenue. More, in the latter half of September 
the roster of co-operating subscribers mounted up over the 
900 mark, or fifty more than the year preceding. 


ITH such downright backing to count on, we want to 
take up and carry through in 1915-16 some of the 
things shelved in 1914-15 because of the war depression. 
The outcome of this difficult twelve months gives us sure 
enough footing so that we are going to bend our best ener- 
gies not only to hold our own in the months ahead, but to 
get into our old stride; doing this, more than any other way, 
by serving SURVEY readets and co-operators, and through 
them reaching new and wider companies of those interested 
in the common welfare. ? 


SEPTEMBER ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
GENERAL FUND 


Macy, V. Everit.. $500 
Harmon; UWitini. Hi): ae i Sans ce cee eee 250 
Carter, Ric bard! GB h. 1. Gs 5 Lop rae pele oe 100 
Chapin, Mrs; <harlest, ee cones co ee 100 
“Dodge, Miss Grace II. 100 
Lawson, Victor I°.. 100 
Loeb, Albert: Hs. ... 100 
Ford, Mrs. John Batt 50 
MeGregor, Tracy W... 50 
Morse, Miss* Branees: it tage coon > «an obs ee 50 
Norton, Charles D.... 50 
Holt, Miss Ellen... 25 
Colvin, Miss Cather 2h 
Platt, Miss Laura N. 25 
McCormick, James. ... 20 
Emerson, Miss Helena T 5 
Granger, Miss. A.B... . Tie 5 
Ienderson, Miss Mary 5 
Kingsland, Mrs. W. M... 5 
Magee, Rev. John G..... 5 
Barton, Miss Thyrza M. ay ASAE 3 
*Seaver> (Ben janiin= Wisk "tee - a tetas! chee 2 

"DORE ese cz, Beas im, 5 Se sec aro: Waterers $1,576 
“Second payment this year. 
*Deceased. 

INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 

CabotcoDr Richard (C... : Seam stek wok he gemieeek $500 
Crane, Charles, 3002/7 . vss 2 ee og mie ba eveeg, 250 
Barpbham: George ITs. Sac ae = er eee 200 
Cabot, Philip ceca eeet:. Oe 5 ene Sere RODE Cree ae 50 
Blow, Mrs/GcPae~. . ~ sae Wes +s aie a eee 25 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Vaper- 

Ase Wel 22) ogee Oh eee ahs Me oleh a) ceeig pete APS ts ey = 10 
Buel “Miss abucy: vB loot ie © ae. a nares 10 
Wales). Miss’ Edna. Mos. ane nee s os 5... tees 10 
WiebbersaMts, “COO. otRis « Sit sins asic. Oh. genes 10 
BPrench; "Roy slic: sf cin ieeees svat os olen oeinte se 5 
Douglass; Mrs: gs, (O..anG ese ae) reas mat tebe cee repens 4 

Totals 2002: : deer. Leen Poy a ay aeerereeeaens $1,072 

CHURCH AND COMMUNITY DEPARTMENT 

McCormick: “Mro.iN, Hite ie atk oicictetiie%s «1c sistatsiere tl $1,000 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


Jackson, Miss Mary Louisa 
Johnson, Dr. Alexander 


~ Kellogg, Arthur P. 


Kellogg, Frederic R. , 
Kennard, Miss Beulah 
Kent, Hon. William 
King, Mrs. Angeline E. 
King, Henry C. 
Kingsbury, John 

Knight, Rev. Franklin 
Kursheedt, Manuel A. 


Ledoux, Mrs. A. R. 
Lies, Eugene T. 
Lloyd, M. G 
Logan, Hon. James 
Lynde, Charles E. 


Matz, Rudolph 

McBride, Malcolm_L. 
McGinnis, Miss Adelaide 
McLean, Francis H. 


Mead, Miss Frances S. 
Moody, Prof. Herbert R. 
Moore, Miss Sybil Jane 
Morrisson, Mrs. James W. 
Muste, Rev. A. J. 


Nelson, Miss K. D. 
Nolan, John H. 


Olcott, Dudley 


Parker, Miss Linette A. 
Phelps, Mrs. von R.' 
Powlison, Charles F. 


Rauh, Marcus 
Rauschenbusch, Prof. Walter 
Rector, Mrs. James M. 
Robinson, Rev. J. H. 

Rotch, Mrs. W. J. 
Routzahn, E. G. 


Sailer,-Dro Tek PS 
Sanderson, Dean E. D. 
Sandford, Miss Ruth 
Sedgwick, Rev. Theodore 
Smith, Herbert A. 
Smith, Theodore Clarke 
Staigg, Mrs. R. M. 
Swenson, J. R. 


Tarbell, Miss Ida M. 
Taussig, Prof. F. W. 
Taylor, William H. 
‘Thacher, Miss Margaret W. 
Thorp; j.aG: 

Traiser, Charles H. 


Vincent, George E. 


Warbasse, Mrs. James P. 
Webber, R. H. 

Wierman, Miss Sarah 
Wilbur, Walter B. 
Wilcox, Delos F. 

Wolff, Mrs. Lewis S. 


1Paid two co-operating subscriptions. 
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